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PREFACE 

This book has grown out of my own needs in giving a brief 
course in the derivation of English words of Greek origin. I 
have the hope that it will also be of service to many other 
teachers in giving similar courses in colleges and high schools. 
I believe also that many persons will find such a manual very 
helpful for private study and reference. Those who have 
studied Greek in the usual way will find the book helpful for 
purposes of review and in the application of their knowledge 
to the study of Greek words in English. Others can use the 
book in private study as the means of acquiring in the shortest 
and most direct way a sufficient knowledge of Greek to 
enable them to trace the origin and feel the force of scientific 
terms and other English words of Greek origin. 

The book is not intended to take the place of the English 
dictionary or the Greek lexicon, but only to prepare the stu- 
dent to make a more intelligent use of the dictionary. 

One of the chief problems in preparing this manual has 
been to decide just what to include in it and what to leave out, 
so that it might contain neither too much nor too little. I 
have tried to strike a Happy medium and to include only those 
things which are fundamental for the purposes of the book, 
selecting my examples in such a way as to illustrate the differ- 
ent types of words. I cannot expect to satisfy everyone by 
my selections. No doubt many teachers and students will 
find some things included which they consider superfluous, 
and others will miss things which they would prefer to have 
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included. This will be especially true of the vocabulary 
and the lists of words given for study. It will, however, be 
easy for anyone to omit words and sections which he does not 
care to study, and those who wish different examples from 
those given can collect lists of words in which they, or their 
students, are particularly interested. It is to be hoped, 
indeed, that students who use this book will not confine 
themselves to the words given in it, but that each one, after 
mastering the fundamental principles and enough of the 
examples to illustrate them, will seek to apply his knowledge 
to the words of Greek derivation which belong to his own 
special field of study. 

It will be noticed that, in so far as scientific terms are 
concerned, I have given a preponderance of medical terms. 
There are three reasons for this. In the first place, I have 
tried to make this work especially helpful to medical students; 
secondly, the medical terminology has to a considerable 
extent been handed down to us from the ancient Greek physi- 
cians and preserves more fully the true Greek forms and 
meanings than that of most other sciences; thirdly, many of 
these medical terms have come into general use and belong 
to everyday language, not merely to the professional language 
of the physician. Even new terms in medicine often very 
soon become widely known and a part of the common language 
of educated people. I believe, therefore, that the amount of 
attention given to medical terms is justified, even if the user 
of the book does not intend to study medicine. 

I have tried to present the material in the most convenient 
and practical form rather than in a scientific and exhaustive 
form. The Greek scholar will think that I have uot dug very 
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deep in my chapter on the formation of words, or in giving 
the derivation of individual words. I feel, however, that I 
have given quite as much as the ordinary student of this 
book will be able to assimilate in the time which he can give 
to the subject. 

Classes using the book should study the first three divisions 
— ^The Alphabet, Parts of Speech, and Word Formation — 
in the order given in the text. The matter in these divisions 
is arranged by topics and in what has seemed to me the best 
order for study. I have not divided it into lessons of definite 
length, and the teacher can, therefore, adapt the length of 
the assignments to the nature of his class and the conditions 
under which the work is given. The remainder of the book 
consists of a collection of material to be used in the apphcation 
of the principles learned in the first three divisions. The 
order in which this is taken is of no special importance. The 
teacher can select from this material such portions as best 
suit the needs of his class and the time at their disposal. He 
may substitute other words and groups if he prefers. 

It is a good exercise to have students collect words of Greek 
origin from the studies in which they are most interested, such 
as philosophy, botany, zoology, politics, etc. This will add 
to their interest in the work, and the words so collected may be 
made a basis of study in the class. Suitable passages of 
English may be read in class and the words of Greek origin 
picked out and analyzed. Such practical exercises can be 
extended indefinitely and will be limited only by the time at 
the disposal of the class. After a student has covered the 
first three divisions of the book the application of the prin- 
ciples to the analysis of words and groups of related words 
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will be the best means of fixing those principles in mind and of 
making them useful to the student. Such exercises will 
afford a constant review of the fundamental principles and 
vocabulary. 

The English index and key at the end of the book can be 
used to find all the information given in the book about any 
word. 

Horace A. Hoffman 

Blooiongton, Indiana 

February 17, 1919 
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I. THE ALPHABET 

(The Alpha-Beta: The A-B-C's) 

Historical Sketch 

1. The Greek alphabet is the parent of all modern Euro- 
pean alphabets, including our own. 

The ancient Greek alphabet was derived from the Phe- 
nician alphabet. Modifications were made to some extent in 
the forms of the letters, and still more in the sounds for which 
they stood. The Phenician alphabet had no characters to 
represent vowel sounds, and so some of the Phenician char- 
acters which represented sounds not found in the Greek 
language were used by the Greeks to represent vowel sounds. 

2. Our knowledge of the ancient Greek alphabet is obtained 
chiefly from inscriptions on such durable materials as stone, 
bronze, and pottery. The oldest of the preserved inscriptions 
date from about 600 B.C. As we come down to later times they 
become more and more numerous. It is interesting to com- 
pare these inscriptions and observe how the forms of the 
letters, and sometimes their values, varied in different periods 
and in different localities. Some of these variations are 
especially interesting because we can find in them the origin 
of differences which exist today in the European alphabets. 
Our own alphabet comes from the Roman alphabet, which 
originally was the Greek alphabet as found in the Chalcidian 
Greek colonies in Southern Italy. 

3. In ancient times the capital letters only were used in 
both Greek an(J Latin. The capitals, therefore, represent the 
original letters, and in studying the early history of the alpha- 
bet we must confine ourselves to the capital letters. The 
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small letters, or lower case letters, as they are called in modern 
printing, grew up in cursive, or rapid, writing on parchment 
and papyrus. We find such cursive writing used for letters, 
contracts, accounts, and other non-literary purposes as early 
as 242 B.C. But for centuries after cursive writing had come 
into use for non-literary documents the capitals alone were 
still used in formal books and in inscriptions. Our oldest 
manuscripts of the New Testament are written wholly in 
capitals. 

4. At the present time ancient Greek books are printed in 
modern Greek type, just as ancient Latin books are printed 
in modern Roman type, or, as we commonly call it, English 
type. The alphabet, therefore, which we learn when we first 
study Greek is the modern Greek alphabet, and the small 
letters are for practical purposes of far more importance than 
the capitals, since the capitals are used chiefly at the begin- 
ning of proper names, and at the beginning of paragraphs. 

5. Before we pass from the consideration of the original 
capital letters it will be interesting to notice a few differences 
between the capitals in the Greek and Roman alphabets as 
they are used today, and to point out their origin. We find 
that these differences go back to differences in the ancient 
Greek alphabets used in different periods of time and in 
different localities. 

For example, the Greek Rho (P) lacks the tail found in 
its Roman equivalent, R, and so it is the same in form as our 
English P, which is represented in the Greek alphabet by the 
character called Pi (11). But this Roman form of R is found 
in many of the older Greek inscriptions, and regularly so in 
the inscriptions of those Greek settlements in Italy from which 
the Romans got their alphabet. The same is true of practi- 
cally all the differences between the later Greek and Roman 
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alphabets. The character X, which in the standard Greek 
alphabet has the sound of kh, or German ch, was used in the 
Greek settlements in Italy as equivalent to ks, which is its 
sound in Latin and English. It is also found used in this 
same way in many places in Greece proper, as in Laconia, 
Euboea, and Boeotia. The character H in the older Greek 
inscriptions has the same sound as in the Roman and English 
alphabet, and E is used for both long and short e. The 
Ionian Greeks, however, began very early to use this character, 
H, to represent the long sound of e, and this was later adopted 
at Athens, so that from about 400 B.C. this character, called 
eta, became the common symbol for long e. 

6. In writing with brush or pen there was a natural tend- 
ency to round off the corners of the letters, so that many 
letters which were originally angular became rounded, and 
the Roman alphabet has more of these rounded forms than 
the Greek. Thus the Greek Delta (>) became D. One form 
of Gamma is <, which by rounding became C. One common 
old form of Sigma is ^, which by rounding became 5, while 
another form, made with four strokes instead of three {t), 
was modified to S. 

The Greek Upsilon is found in ancient Greek inscriptions 
in two forms, V and Y. The first form was adopted by the 
Romans, and, eventually becoming rounded at the bottom, 
gives us our U. At the time when the Romans first adopted 
the Greek alphabet both the Greek Upsilon and the Roman u 
( V) had the same sound, that of 00 in "boot." The Latin V 
retained this sound, but by the time that the Romans began 
to borrow Greek words in considerable numbers the sound of 
the Greek Upsilon had changed to that of the French u and 
the form Y had come into general use. Therefore whenever 
the Romans adopted a Greek word which contained Y, since 
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they had no letter in their own alphabet to represent its 
sound, they retained this character in spelling the word and 
thereby added a new letter to the Roman alphabet, which 
was used, however, only in Greek words containing it. This 
is the origin of our English F, and we have followed the fashion 
of the Romans by continuing to write y for the Greek UpsUon 
in words of Greek derivation, such as "psychic," "physics," 
"rhythm," and the like. 

From the two forms ot the Greek Upsilon, V and Y, we 
have gotten four letters in pur English alphabet, Z7, F, W 
(double «), and F. 

7. The Greek Lambda (A) and the Roman L do not at 
first sight seem very much alike, but when in old Greek inscrip- 
tions we find Lambda turned upside down and the right limb 
depressed and shortened, thus l^, we at once recognize the 
source of L. 

An interesting thing which comes out in the examination of 
old Greek inscriptions is the fact that the Roman alphabet and 
our own, though derived from the Greek alphabet, have, to 
some extentj retained older forms than are now found in the 
Greek alphabet; older even than were found in the Greek 
alphabet used at Athens in the time of Plato and Demos- 
thenes, although in most cases where the two alphabets diflfer 
both forms may be traced back to very ancient times. 

In the letter Q the Roman alphabet aiid our own retain 
the old Greek and Phenician Koppa (9) which most of the 
Greeks discarded very early, except as a numeral, because it 
was superfluous, having the same sound as K, In our F we 
have the old Greek Digamma, which also was discarded in 
very early times by the Ionian Greeks, including the Athenians. 
In old Greek it had the sound of our w, but the Romans used 
it as an equivalent of the eastern Phi (4>), ph. 
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• 

The Romans had dropped Z from their alphabet, but when 
they began to take Greek words over into Latin they reinstated 
it for use in spelling Greek words which contained Zeta. This 
explains how it came to be at the end of the Roman alphabet, 
and consequently at the end of our own. How the Y came 
to be the next to the last' letter has already been explained 
above. 

Note. — Samples of Greek inscriptions and tables showing the different 
forms of the letters found in different periods and in different localities may be 
seen conveniently in Roberts' ItUroducHon to Greek Epigraphy, published by 
the Cambridge University Press. 



The Greek Alphabet of the Present Time 

8. The forms of the letters here given are those which are 
now used in prmting both ancient and modem Greek. 
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Names 

alpha 

beta 

gamma 

delta 

epsilon 

zeta, 

eta 

theta 

iota 

kappa 

lambda 

mu 

nu 

xi 

omicron 

pi 



Equivalents 

a OS in father 

b as in box 

g as in gun 

d as in dog 

e as in met 

z as in zone 

i Sisinfite 

th as in thin 

i as in machine 

Jfc as in keep 

I as in log 

m asm man 

n as in no 

X as in ox 

as in obey 

p as in pin 
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Names 


Equivalents 


« p 


P 


rho 


r as in run 


5 s 


0-$ 


sigma 


s as in sun 




r 


tau 


t as in top 


v 


upsilon 


u as in French u 




« 


phi 


ph as in physics 


X 


chi 


ch as in machen (German) 


^ 


^ 


psi 


ps SiS in ships 


^-ir- 


cu 


omega 


as in go 






PRONUNCIATION 



g. The pronunciation generally in use in American col- 
leges is an attempt to approximate that used by the ancient 
Athenians in the classical period. The pronunciation now 
used in modern Greece differs greatly from this, is much more 
difficult for English-speaking students, and obscures the rela- 
tion between the Greek word and the English word, or words, 
derived from it. In this book, therefore, the general usage 
of American colleges is followed. 

10. The consonants. — The consonants are, in general, 
pronounced like the English equivalents given in the fore- 
going table of the alphabet. 

The following require special explanations: 

7 is always pronounced like g in "go," except that before 
i^j y, Xj or ^ it has the sound of English ng, and is then repre- 
sented in Latin and in English by n. Thus ayyeKos, messenger, 
becomes in Latin angelus, and in English angel. Other illus- 
trations are cr^tYf, sphinx; iyK6>fiLov, encomium; ppdyxt'O-, 
bronchia; y is never pronounced like g in gin. 

6 is pronounced like th in thin, not like th in this. 

a is pronounced like ^ in sun, not like s in his. 

X is pronounced like German ch in machen. 
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11. The vowels and diphthongs. — The vowels are pro- 
nounced as follows: 

a like a in father 
, € like e in met 

ri like a in maie 
I like e inme 
X like i in pin 
o like in obey 
V like French u, or German ii 
CO like <? in g(? 

Theoretically the short vowels differ from the long in 
quantity only, that is in the length of time the sound is dwelt 
upon. This distinction is practically impossible for English- 
speaking persons, and the sounds indicated in the above table 
will answer our purposes. 

12. Following is a table of the diphthongs and their 
approximate pronunciation: 

oi like i in ttiijjs ^^^.^{^ 

€L like ei in eight 

OL like oi in oil 

av like ouia out 

€v like eu in fetid 

ov like 00 in boot 

VL like ui in quit 

Besides these there are the so-called improper diphthongs, 
q.j 17, <f>, with the I written under a long open vowel. This i 
is called iota subscript, and is silent, so that these improper 
diphthongs are pronounced the same as d, ry, co. The iota 
subscript is omitted in English derivatives. 

13. Breathings. — Every vowel or diphthong a^|^ begin- 
ning of a word has either the rough breathing Q o^ the 
smooth breathing ('). The rough breathing is pronounced 
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like the English A, the smooth breathing is not pronounced at 
all and may be considered merely ornamental. The rough 
breathing was also used with initial rho. 

Examples: i>6dov, rose. 

14. Accents. — There are three marks of accent: the acute 
('), the grave (*), and the circumflex Q. There are compli- 
cated rules for determining which accent shall be used and 
where it shall be placed, but all we need to know for our pur- 
pose is that in pronouncing Greek words we accent the syllable 
over which the accent is placed and make no distinction with 
regard to the kind of accent mark used. The vowel which 
has a drcimiflex over it is long. 

15. Suggestions in pronunciation. — There are no silent 
letters in Greek except the iota subscript. There is a syllable 
for each vowel or diphthong. In trying to pronoimce Greek 
words, think not of the names of the Greek letters, but of the 
corresponding English letters with the sounds indicated above. 

16. Pronoimce the words in the following list; also write 
them out in Greek letters. Then transliterate these words, 
that is, write them in the corresponding Roman, or English, 
letters. 

V Learn the meanings of these words and tell what English 

words you think are derived from them. 

(^Sij, song ^Al# irora/i6s, river 

avT6s, self ^"^T^ &i/$p(aTos, human being, man 

<i>6Pos,fear '^'"^^^ \db6s, road, way 

vkKTap, nectar XimXi^ iikrpov, measure 

(fxavij, sound, voice ff/ju^B^^* rdwos, place 

v€Kp^, dead body, corpse'^^f^^ML ToKiTrjs, citizen 

&77cXos, messenger ^vaC^vv^ detTTdrijs, master (of slaves) 

ypikffxt),! write ^ f(^ <l>f}<os, friend, lover 

hTosf horse ^Mi\Jt, kiruTTo\ii, letter 



'^v/v^ 



::W^f^ 




X 
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Tap&deiaos, park 06un,s, step, foundation 

&Kfi'fj, highest point, prime pios, life 

Beds, a god, God &pa, season, hour 

<l>6Xay^, line of battle &d\ijrfjSy contestant 

SxTTpov, star '^-. ff&pos, weight 

X^ipy hand bkvbpov, tree 

IpyoVy work a<f>alpay ball 

ar partly 6s, general -larpSs, healer, physician 

kvaTop.il, dissection M^Tct, large, big, great 

PoT&vn, grctss, vegetation fwcpds, small 

ifukpa, day ^ipijvij, pecu:e 

icKkTTO), I steal d6)pa^, breast-plate, breast, chest 

KpaHjp, mixing bowl ,/ tSXls, city, state 

Write the foUowing words in Greek letters: 
Analysis, genesis, skeleton, synthesis, parenthesis, sepsis, 
diagnosis, idea, pathos, embryo(n), Philadelphia, Socrates. 

TRANSLITERATION 

17. The first Greek words came into English through Latin 
and retained the Latin spelling. Thus the custom was estab- 
lished of spelling Greek words in English as they were spelled 
in Latin, not merely using the Roman characters instead of 
the Greek characters, but also making such changes in the 
letters as the Romans made in order to represent the Greek 
sounds by the letters and combinations of letters used to repre- 
sent those sounds in Latin. Greek endings were also changed 
to corresponding Latin endings. Furthermore, the Latin end- 
ing is often dropped in English, or a familiar English ending 
substituted. Thus "dramaticus** becomes dramatic, "poeta," 
poet, "philosophia," philosophy, "nauticus," nautical, "prac- 
ticus," practical. The familiar English adjective ending -al is 
itself from the Latin ending -alis in such words as "navalis," 
nofial. 
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i8. For the reason already explained in section 6 the Greek 
upsilon (T) was retained in Greek words taken over into Latin, 
and this gives us our English F, y. The Greek upsilon is 
therefore represented by y when Greek words containing upsi- 
lon are written in Latin or in English, unless the upsilon is part 
of a diphthong, in which case it is transliterated as u. Thus 
kviiKvcTis is written analysis, but vavTiKbs is " nauticus" in Latin, 
nautical in English. 

19. Most of the Greek consonants are transliterated by 
the Latin or English equivalents given in the table of alpha- 
bet (see p. s). 

/c, however, is usually transliterated as c, 

p at the beginning of a word always has the rough breath- 
ing in Greek and becomes rh in Latin and in English. Thus 
prjTcap becomes rhetor. 

7 before k, 7, x, or f becomes n. Thus: ayyeKoSy angelus, 
angel; a'<t>iy^, sphinx; iyKi<t)aKos, encephalus; eyxtipihoVy 
enchiridion. 

20. The largest number of changes occur in the case of the 
diphthongs. These are indicated in the following table: 

Greek oi becomes in Latin ae 

Greek €t becomes in Latin f , occasionally e 

Greek 01 becomes in Latin oe 

Greek ov becomes in Latin u 

The older English followed the Latin spelling, but in the 
simplified spelling of English in recent years ae and oe have 
generally been shortened to e. Thus (t>aivbp,€vov, formerly 
spelled phaenomenon, is now generally written phenomenon. 
dKovofila was formerly written oeconomy, but is now written 
economy. 

There is also a tendency in recent years in making new 
scientific terms to retain the Greek spelling in some cases 
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instead of using the Latin spelling. In these instances k 
is used for ic, ou for ou, ai for ai, ei for et, and (?i for ot. 

However, in tracing the derivation of most English words 
of Greek origin it is necessary to take into account the Latin 
spelling of Greek words. This is especially true of the older 
and better known words. 

21. These peculiarities of transliteration may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

K=c, i>=rkj v—y, (u=ae, ct=f, or e, 01=06, ov=u, 

22. The Greek endings were also usually changed to the 
corresponding Latin endings. The most important instances 
for our purpose are the change of -os in Greek nouns and 
adjectives of the o-declension to the corresponding Latin 
ending -us, and of the neuter ending ~ov of the same declension 
to the corresponding Latin ending -um. 

Thus xopos is chorus in Latin and English; KCpos is 
Cyrus. In English, however, the ending may be dropped 
altogether. Thus: nvBos, Latin mythus, English myth. 

Examples of neuters are: Movaeiov, museum; cripvov, 
sternum) yv^vdciov, gymnasium. J/x4.^tr*i 

English Pronunciation of Words of Greek Origin 

23. While Greek words are usually taken into English 
in a Latinized form, they are pronounced as English words with 
the usual English sounds of the letters. The Greek accent is 
disregarded both in Latin and in English, but the Latin 
accent is very commonly retained in English; always so in 
proper names. It is, therefore, important to recall the rules 
for the accent of Latin words, which are as follows: 

Words of two syllables are always accented on the first 
syllable. Words of more than two syllables are accented on 
the next to the last syllable (penult), if that is long in quantity; 
otherwise on the preceding syllable (antepenult). 
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24. The following points should also be noted in the Eng- 
lish pronunciation of Greek derivatives: 

K becomes c, which in Latin is pronounced like k, but in 
English c is pronounced like s before e, i, and y. Likewise g 
is pronounced like 7 before e, i, and y. 

Examples: catalog, cycle, criticize, Cassandra, Cyrus, Cato, 
Cicero, genesis, galaxy, geometry, trigonometry, Ganymede, George. 

Greek x is transliterated as ch, but this ch is generally 
pronounced like k. 

Examples: anarchy, chromatic, architect, technical. "Arch- 
bishop" and a few other similar words form an exception. 

Greek ^, equivalent to ps, is very common at the beginning 
of Greek words. Since we cannot easily pronounce ps at the 
beginning of a word, we drop the p and pronounce the s only. 

Examples: psalm, psychology, pseudonym. 

The vowels are pronounced with the usual English sounds. 

EXERCISE IN TRANSLITERATION AND PRONUNCIATION 

25. Write the following words both in Greek and in their 
Latinized English forms. Pronounce them both in Greek and 

*ApuTT€L8rjs^ c^fuj^^ ^oiPrj .^^J^"^^ iyyeXos 

QovKv8L8ris0^^ KOpos .?V^^' fiovaeiov f *' 

*A7r6XXcov "^A^ , virdSeaLS KpLrijptov 

'Adrfva ^ ^\aSJ^^^''^ (TTkpvov 

*A<I>po81tij ^^TAl^J^^ej'co'is 8pafxa 

7io<l)OK\rjs *^v^'^ !^^ dic/ii^ xXt/iaf 

EvpiMrjs ^^^^'^^\^(^8ij 7cco/x€rp(a 

AlaxifXos (X^.^ ^^^ - x^M^tpa ^tXoo-o^ta 

HK&Tccv ^"^^"^^L^ tjiopkas oucopofila 

'ETrkoupos'v"^^?-*^ Kdafxos jSo/cr^pta 

EvKKeL8ris "^^ fivdos 8ijiioKpaTLa 



.\ 




11. PARTS OF SPEECH 

26. The parts of speech in Greek are the same as in EngKsh, 
namely: nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, con- 
junctions, and prepositions. The first four are inflected, that 
is, they have different forms to indicate different cases, num- 
bers, genders, persons, tenses, voices, and modes. 

Greek is a highly inflected language, even more so than 
Latin, and the number of forms is very great, especially in the 
verbs. These different forms are produced mainly by differ- 
ent endings, but to some extent by prefixes and other changes 
in the stem. 

For our purposes it is not necessary to learn the inflections, 
but only such changes of forms as reappear in English words 
derived from the Greek. These changes are such as belong 
to word-formation, the process by which new stems and words 
are formed from existing roots and stems. The study of 
roots^ and stems^ is therefore important. 

Nouns 

27. The form in which we learn a Greek noun is the 
nominative case singular number. This is the form given 
first in dictionaries. 

28. Declensions. — There are three declensions of Greek 
nouns, the a-declension, the ()-declension, and the consonant 
declension, which are generally called the first, second, and 
third declensions respectively. 

29. The first, or a-declension. — In this declension the 
stem ends in -a, often modified to rj. The nominative singular 

* For definitions of these terms see sections 55 and 56. 

13 
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of feminine nouns of this declension ends in a or ry. Masculine 
nouns add y. 

30. The following list of words will illustrate the a- 
declension. These words and their meanings should be 
learned. Words have been selected for the list which have 
Enghsh derivatives, and these English derivatives will assist 
in remembering the Greek words and their meanings. 

wpa, season, hour i&7t€ta, health, (hygiene) 

oKjjL'ff, highest point, prime, acme Kpirifs, judge, (critic) 

ci}8ii, song, ode Bopkas, north-wind, (boreal) 

i8ka, appearance, form, idea TokiTrjs, citizen, (political) 

iaropia, inquiry, informaiion, d€aT6Tr]s,master of slaves, despot 

narrative, history TOLrjrfjs, maker, composer, poet 

nrjxavrf, contrivance, machine; &d\rjTiis, contestant in games, 

(English derivative, mechani- athlete 

cal) ()TOKpLT'ffs, actor, (hypocrite) 

(TXpKij, leisure, (school) 0tXo(ro0ta, love of wisdom, phi- 

ifxavii, voice, sound, (phonetic, losophy 

phonograph, telephone) yevka, race, stock, family, (gene- 

<T<i>alpa, hall, sphere alogy) 
dcotra, mode of life, (diet) 

y' 

31. The second declension, or o-declension. — ^The stem 
ends in o. In the nom. sing, masculines and feminines add s, 
neuters add v. There are very few feminines. 

32. LIST OF WORDS OF THE (7-DECLENSION 

&77cXo$, messenger, (angel) 8p6ixos, road, race-track, (hippo- 

dd6X^6s, brother, (Philadelphia) drome) 

BvdpcjTos, man, human being, fjKios, sun, (heliograph, helio- 

(anthropology) trope) 

kpiBixd^, number, (arithmetic) Beos, god, (theology, theism) 

ah\bs, pipe, (hydraulic) liriros, horse, (hippodrome) 
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Kdafiosy order, universe, world, 
(cosmopolitan) 

\idosj stone, (monolith, litho- 
graph) 

jLiO^os, story, (m3rth) 

Tvwos, impress, type 

vSaos (fem.), disease, (nosology) 

yvados (fem.), jow, (progna- 
thous) 

686s, (fem.), way, journey, (exo- 
dus) 



jjLkrpov, measure, (meter, ther- 
mometer) 

(TKrJTTTpov, staff, scepter 

hkvbpov, tree, (rhododendron) 

dearpov, theater 

arepvov, breast, breast-bone, 
(sternum) 

fxovaeiov, temple of the muses, 
(museum) 

6pyapop, instrument, organ 

<l)&pixaKov, drug, (pharmacy) 



33. The third declension, or consonant declension. — 
In this declension the stem ends in a consonant, or in one of 
the close vowels, i, v. The genitive case in this declension adds 
-OS to the stem and the stem may generally be found by drop- 
ping this' ending in the genitive. It is therefore usually 
necessary to know the genitive case to find the stem of those 
nouns whose stem ends in a consonant. Stems in i, or v, 
if masculine or feminine, add sigma in the nominative singu- 
lar and the stem can be found in such words by dropping this 
sigma. A few stems in upsilon are neuter and have the 
nominative singular like the stem. 

The genitive singular of nouns in this declension is given in 
the dictionaries and vocabularies. The nominative singular of 
nouns of this declension has various endings which we learn in 
learning the word as we find it in the dictionary or vocabulary. 

34. SOME TYPICAL WORDS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 

A^p, genitive &kp-os, air; (aero- dpa/xa, 5pd/iar-os, action, deed; 



naut) 
daijioov, daifxov-os, deity; (demon) 
dkpfxa, dkpnaT'Os, skin; (derma- 
tology, pachyderm) 



(drama, dramatic) 
Kavcov, Kav6v-os, straight-edge, 
rule, standard; (canon) 



i6 
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KklfjLa^, KklpiaX'Os, ladder, stair- 
case; (climax) 



T^Tas, ylyoPT-oSy giant; (gigan- 
tic) 



ddyfia, dSyjiaT-osy opinion, con- 6pvLs, 6pvL6'05, bird; (omi- 



viction, decree; (dogma) 
Kparfip, Kpanjp-os, mixing-bowl, 

bowl; (crater) 
\6.pvy^, \6.pvyy-os, larynx 
TvpyTTvp-dsjfire; (pyrotechnic) 
^ts, ^Lv-6s, nose; (rhinology, 

rhinoceros) 
0COS, ^coT-6s, light; (photograph) 
xeip, X€tp-&, hand; (chirog- 

raphy) 
o5s, d)T-6s, ear; (otology) 



thology) 

^Tap, ^7rar-o$, liver; (hepatic) 

^Xe^, ^Xcj8-6s, vein; (phlebot- 
omy) 

6pl^, TpLX'^s, hair; (trichina^ 
trichoblast; found in many 
scientific terms) 

Tovs, Tro8-6s, foot; (tripod, anti- 
podes, polypous) 

TTols, 7rat5-6s, child; v(pedagoguej^ 
pediatric) ^ 



35. Words with stems ending in i, or v. — ^In these words the 
genitive is often irregular, but the nominative is regular and 
the stem is best found by dropping the nominative singular 
ending -s. The genitive of this class of words is not given in 
the vocabularies of this book. 



36. 

7r6Xt-s, town, city, state; (politi- 
cal, necropolis) 

din^a/jLL-s, power, force; (djrnamic, 
dynamite) 

lx^(f-s,flsh; (ichthyology) 

<t>i}(n-Sy nature; (physical) 



ykvetn-s, birth, origin, genesis 
jSdo-t-s, foundation, base, basis 
vav-s, ship; (nausea, nautical) 
kvliKvtn-s, analysis 
(TvvBeai-s, sjrnthesis 



37. Neuter nouns in -as. — ^A special and important class 
of nouns in the consonant declension are the neuters with 
nominative in -os. All masculine and feminine nouns ending 
in -OS belong to the (7-declension, but neuter nouns in -os 
belong to the consonant declension. The latter originally 
had stems ending in -es. The € of the stem is changed to 
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o in the nominative, accusative, and vocative. In the other 
cases the final <r of the stem is dropped before the case 
ending so that the st^m seems to end in e. 

38. EXAMPLES OF NEUTER NOUNS IN -0$ 

yhosy 7^€(<r)-os, rdcCy kind; (homogeneous, heterogeneous) 

TTct^os, 7rd^€(<r)-os, feelings suffering, disease; (pathology) 

fi&pos, weight; (barometer) 

&vdos, flower; (anther, polyanthous, anthology) 

eldos, appearance, form, kind; (kaleidoscope, spheroid =<r^(upa-et54s) 

}l/€v8os, f alsehood; (pssudonym, pseudo-science) 

Kp&Tos, power, ride; (democratic) 

Verbs 

39, The form of the verb given first in dictionaries is 
usually the first person singular of the present indicative 
active. Thus: ypicfxa, I write; dlScjjjLL, I give. Some English 
dictionaries in referring to Greek verbs give the infinitive, and 
for that reason it is well to know how the infinitive ends also. 

40. The most common class of verbs are those whose first 
form ends in -co, and whose present active infinitive ends in 
-eiv. Thus: ypicfxa, I write; ypL<i>€iv, to write. In many of 
these the verb stem may be found by merely dropping the 
ending -co, or -eiv. But in many other verbs the simple verb 
stem has been modified in some way in the present so that it 
IS more or less disguised. Thus: TrpAo-o-co, / do, I accomplish. 
Here the verb stem is not irpaaa, but irpay, as seen in irpay- 
liaTiKbs, English pragmatic. The stem is the important part 
for us in tracing derivatives. Accordingly, in this book 
whenever the simple verb stem cannot be found by merely 
dropping the ending, the stem is placed after the verb in 
parentheses. Thus: Tp&craco (wpay), I do, accomplish. This 
stem should be learned in learning the verb since it is essential 
for our purpose to know the stem. 
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41. Verbs in -w with infinitive in -eiv. — 

ypiL<l>(t), I write y draWy paint wpSiaaco {irpay), dOy accomplish, 
yp6.<t>€iVy to writCy draw, paint; (pragmatic, practical) 

(geography, photograph) yi'yv6)'aK0) (tj'co), know; (ag- 
Xt>co, / loose nostic) 

X^ctJ', to loose; (electrolysis) Kpivco (kpl), judge y decide; (crisis, 

Note. — In the rest of this list the critic) 

infinitive is not given and the subject , / . \ ? • »^ . / .^ 

"I-isomittedintiietranslationforthe '^P^^^co (kpv<I>), hide; (crypto- 

sake of brevity. The same practice gram) 

will hereafter generally be observed. TreTrrco (ttctt), digest; (dyspepsia, 

8p6.o3y dOy act; (drama) pepsin) 

iroucoy makey compose; (poet) re/ii'co (re/i), cut; (microtome) 

6pdco, see; (panorama) tvttto) (tutt), strike; (type) 

rp^TTco, turn; (tropic) (nc^^<^ (<?'Xi5), split; (schism) 

(t>kpo3y beary carry; (phosphorous, o-i77rco, rot, decay; (sepsis, septicVp 

semaphore) reivca (rej/), stretch; (tone) 

42. Verbs in -/u. — Several important verbs end in -/it in 
the first person singular of the active indicative. The infini- 
tive of these ends in -mt. 

Tl-drj-fju, {d€)y infinitive ri-dk-vaiy puty place; (thesis, synthesis) 
8L'8o3'Hi (8o)y infinitive 8i-86-va(;y give; (dose, antidote) 
l-aTV'M'i' {<^Ta)y infinitive l-aTk-vaiy stand; (static, system) 

43. Deponent verbs. — In Greek there are many so-called 
deponent verbs which have the forms of the middle or passive 
voice, but are either active or intransitive in meaning. The 
middle and passive voices have the same form in the present 
tense. In the first person singular of the indicative they end 
in -ojuat instead of -co. The infinitive ends in -eaOai, 

aUrOLvoixai {ala6)y alad6.v€a6ai.y perceive; (aesthetic, anesthetic) 
yiyvoixaiy for yi-ykv-otiai (Tej/), become, be born; (genesis, eugenic) 
fiine-ofiacy imitate; (mimetic, mimeograph) 
aKkTTo/Ku {aKeTJy look aty examine, consider; (skeptic, telescope) 
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44* Sometimes the active form has one meaning and the 
middle or passive another. 

<t>alvo){<t>av), show; (Iderophant). <i>aivotiaiy appear; (phenomenon) 

A few deponent verbs omit the vowel or e before the endings. 
bvva-nai {bvva)y dvva-aSac, be able, have power; (dynamic, dynasty) 

45. There are also verbal roots which are not used in the 
present tense, but occur in other tenses. Nouns and adjec- 
tives are often derived from such roots, and some of these 
roots give us common English derivatives and are important 
for our purposes. In these cases it will answer our purpose 
to learn merely the root and its meaning. 

Root <t>ayy eat; (sarcophagus, ichthyophagous). 
Root bir, see; (optics, autopsy). 



Adjectives 

46. Adjectives have the same declensions as nouns. They 
generally have different forms for different genders. Many 
adjectives have the feminine in the a-declension and the 
masculine and neuter in the t?-declension. 

EXAMPLES 

Masculine Feminine . Neuter 

ixucp6% fjMcpd. fxucpovy small; (microscope, microtome) 

<ro06s <ro<tyfi ao<t>6vy wise; (sophomore, philosopher) ^ 

/idvos fiSvrj ixbvovy aloney single; (monotone, monogamy) 

47. Some adjectives have the feminine in the a-declension 
and the masculine and neuter in the consonant declension. 
Others are declined wholly in the (^-declension or in the conso- 
nant declension, the masculine and feminine being alike in 
form. 
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The differences in form which mark gender rarely appear 
in English derivatives, and for our purposes it is suflicient in 
most instances to learn merely the first form of the masculine 
and its stem. In so far as the forms of adjectives are con- 
cerned we can apply to them what we have already learned 
about nouns. 

EXAMPLES 

fjLucpds, small; (micro-scope, micro-cosm) 

n6i^o-s, alone, single; (mono-syllable, mono-gram) 

fikyas, ney6Xfi, big, large; (mega-phone, megalo-mania) 

iro\(hs, much, plur. many; (poly-theism, poly-technic) 

Tras, gen. ToofT-is, neut. Traj/, all; (pan-theism, panto-mime) 

fiekas, gen. fikXay-os, black; (melan-choly, melan-urus) 

6/i6-s, same; (homo-geneous, homo-logous) 

a^r6-s, self; (auto-graph, auto-matic) 

&pL<rTos, best; (aristo-cracy) 

vko-s, new, young; (neo-lithic, neo-phyte) 

48. The article. — ^The Greek has an article corresponding 
to the English definite article the. It is declined in full in 
each of the three genders. We need learn only the three forms 
of the nominative singular, as follows: masc. 4, fem. if, neut. t6. 

These forms of the Greek article are used after nouns in 
Greek dictionaries as a convenient way of indicating the 
gender of the nouns. Thus : 

Kpirijs, 6, indicates that icptnjs is masculine. 
656$, if, indicates that 6d6s is feminiae. 
yhos, t6, indicates that ykvos is neuter. 

Pronouns 

49. The Greek personal pronouns do not appear in English 
derivatives, with the exception of iyd), I, which is found in 
egoism, egotism, egoistic, and egotistic. 
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Prepositions 

50. The Greek prepositions nearly all appear in English 
words, some of them very frequently, and they are very 
important for our purposes. They are not inflected. They 
are very common as the first part of a compound word. 

51. The following list should be learned with the meanings 
there given. The meanings given are chiefly those which the 
prepositions have in compound words, since the Greek prepo- 
sitions appear in English only as parts of compound words. 

<!i/x<^£, about, on both sides; (amphi-theater, amphibious) 

iLvSiyUpj throughout; (anatomy, anathema, analysis) 

kvTl, opposite, against; (ai^dote, anti-German) 

dird, from, away from; (apostasy, apology) 

8l6,, through; (diameter, diaphragm) 

kv, in, at; (anhydrous, energy, encaustic). 

be, k^, out of; (eccentric, exodus). 

M, upon; (epidermis, epidemic, epitaph, epigram) 

icard, down; (cataract, catastrophe, cataclysm) 

fieT&, after, differently; (metacarpus, metamorphose) 

TrapA, by, beside; (parasite, paragraph) 

T€pL, around; (perimeter; pericarp) 

7rp6, for, before, forth; (prologue, prophet) '" 

<rOv, with, together; (synthesis, sjrmpathy) 

£»7r^p, above, over, beyond,(hypeTcntical, hyperbole, hypertrophy) 

{jt6, under, Latin sub; (hypodermic, hypothesis) 

Adverbs 

52. The following adverbs appear in English words: 

2{co, outside; (exoteric, exogen) 
2<rco, within; (esoteric) 
(^v8ov, within; (endogen) 
d, well; (euphony, eugenic) 
TTi\€,far; (telegraph, telepathy) 
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53. Inseparable particles. — ^There are a few prefixes which 
are common in composition with other words, but which never 
occur as separate words. They are as follows: 

ct^-, 4- are negative like un- in English, or in- in Latin. 
av- is used before words beginning with a vowel, 4- before 
words beginning with a consonant. Thus: an-esthetic, 
a-pathetic, an-odyne, a-septic. 

8v(r- has the meaning ill, bad. It is the opposite of ed, 
welly good. 

Examples: dyspepsia, dysentery. 

ijfii', half; (hemisphere). 

Sl-, two, double; (diphthong, dimeter, dilemma). 

/caXXt-, beautiful; (calligraphy, calisthenics). 

Conjunctions 

53a. The Greek conjunctions do not appear in English 
derivatives and we can disregard them. 



III. FORMATION OF WORDS 

54. New and longer words are formed very freely in Greek 
from the shorter words, or rather, from their roots and stems. 
Most of the longer words are made up of a number of distinct 
parts each of which has its own special significance. Before 
proceeding further with the process of word-building it»is 
necessary to learn the meaning of a few terms which we must 
use repeatedly. 

Definitions of Terms 

55. Root. — ^A root is the fundamental part of a word, or a 
group of related words. Longer stems and words may be 
derived from the root, but the root cannot itself be derived 
from any more simple element existing in the language. 

Thus in genesis, genetic, eugenic, hydrogen, endogen, etc., 
there is a common syllable gen which is the root, meaning 
become J or be born. The same root with the vowel e changed to 
appears in other words, such as theogony, cosmogony, 
gonophore. 

The root the, put, or place, appears in each of the following 
words: Thesis, theme, synthesis, antithesis, apothecary, 
hypothetical, anathema. 

56. Stem. — The stem is the part of a word which remains 
the same in a group of forms arising from inflection. Roots 
are often used as stems, but most stems consist of the root 
lengthened out by something added to it or prefixed to it. 

Thus in genesis, Greek yiveavs, the root is y&f, but the 
stem is 7€^€<rt. To this we add the case ending $ in the nomina- 
tive and get the form yive(Tis\ the accusative case is yiveaw. 

23 
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57. Suffix. — ^A sufl&x is one or more syllables added to the 
end of a root or stem to make a new stem. The suflSxes do 
not occur as separate words. They may be illustrated in 
English by the syllable -er in such words as sing-er, work-er, 
build-er; or by -ness in such words as sweet-ness, weaxi-nesSy 
idle-ness. 

58. Prefix. — A prefix is one or more syllables placed before 
a stem. Most of the prefixes are prepositions or adverbs, 
which may occur as independent words, but there are some 
prefixes which do not occur as separate words. (See section 
53 above). We may illustrate the use of the prefix by the 
following English words: «»-wise, i«-human, aw/f-Christian. 

59. Verbal. — ^A verbal is a word derived from a verb-stem 
or root. Words derived directly from roots are also called 
primitives. 

60. Denominative. — ^A denominative is a word derived 
from the stem of a noim or an adjective. 

61. Simple word. — ^A simple word is one formed from a 
single root or stem. 

62. Compound word. — ^A compound word is formed by 
combining two or more stems. 

Euphony 

63. A great many changes are made in the spelling of 
Greek words for the sake of euphony (Greek ei^co^la, good 
sound J from eu, good^ and 0co^i7, sound). 

To explain these euphonic changes it is necessary first to 
imderstand the classification of the Greek consonants. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CONSONANTS 

64. Following are the classes of consonants: 

(i). Mutes, or Stops. — ^These may best be given in the 
form of a table. 
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Surds 


Sonants 


Aqiintes 


Labials, 


X 


iS 


* 


Palatals, 


K 


y 


X 


Linguals, 


T 


s 


e 



In the surds the breath is stopped by the organs of speech, 
and in the sonants the voice is stopped in the same way. 
The aspirates consist of the surds followed by the aspirate 
sound h. 

(2). Liquids. — X, /x, v, p. These are so called from their 
smooth, flowing soimds. 

(3). Sibilant. <r, s. 

(4). Double consonants. f=dz, ^=ks, ^=ps. 

EUPHONIC CHANGES OF CONSONANTS 

65. Before r a labial or palatal mute must be co-ordinate, 
that is, in the same column with r in the above table. Thus 
the root rpay, do, with the sufl&x -rt/cos becomes not vpay- 
TLKiSf but 7rpa/c-rwc6s, practical. So ix-^^^^^ becomes h-TiKis, 
hectic, and iTCKrjP-TLKis becomes iTTLkrjT'TLKis, epileptic. 
' 66. Before r a lingual mute becomes <r. 7rXar-ri/c6s 
becomes 7rXa<r-rt/c6s, plastic; <rxoXa8-rt/c6$ becomes <rxoXa<r- 
rt/c6s, scholastic. 

67. Before /x a labial mute becomes /x, a palatal mute 
becomes 7, and a lingual mute becomes <r. 7pA0-/ia changes 
to YpAju-jua, from which we have the syllable gram in telegram, 
program, grammar, etc.; TrapASei/c-jua changes to irapiideLy-fia, 
paradigm; (Tb<t>ii-iia changes to a6<l>ia-fxa, sophism; TrXdr-jua 
becomes TXixr-fia, plasm. 

68. Before a labial mute v becomes /x. <rw-7rd0€ta, from 
aup and ttMos, becomes avfx-Triideia, sympathy. Compare 
S3rmphysisy symphony. 
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69. TT, j8, or <^+a-= ^ 

K, 7, or x+<^== € 

r, 8, or &+<r=a-, that is, a lingual mute is dropped 
before sigma. 

70. p is dropped before <r. aifp-arrjfxa becomes ah-arrifjLa, 
system, p is usually assimilated before ju and X. Thus 
avp-'\aPrj becomes (ruX-XajSiJ, syllable; avP'iJL€Tpla, avfi-fieTpla, 
symmetry. 

71. Initial ^ is doubled when a short vowel comes before 
it in the formation of a compound word. This double rho 
(pjH) comes into English as rrh. 

Thus: f!>ico,flow, with the preposition /card becomes /carap- 
pico, flow dowUj whence Karippoos, a down-flowing^ a running 
down of mucus from the head, English catarrh. 

71a. The only consonants which can stand at the end of a 
Greek word are Py p, and s. 



Vowel Changes 

72. The vowel in a root or stem is often changed to some 
other vowel. Such changes are found also in English words 
not of Greek origin. Thus: Sing, sang, sung, song; sit, sat, 
set, seat; tell, told, tale. 

In Greek the most common change of this kind is the 
change of e in a verbal root to when a noun or adjective is 
formed from the same root. Thus: rp^Trco, turn, TpoTrrjy a 
turning, solstice, tropic; i)Xto-rp67ros, turning to the sun, 
heliotrope (i)Xtorp67rio^) ; r€h'co(r€^), stretch, t6pos, stretch of the 
string, tone. 

Many other vowel changes occur in Greek stems, both in 
the formation of tenses in the verb.s and in the formation of 
noims and adjectives from verb stems. 
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73. A final short vowel is usually lengthened before a 
sufl&x beginning with a consonant. Both e and a become rj. 
ToU-o), TOLTj-Tris] &p6p6'(t)j &p6p(a'aLs:l(TTriiu{aTa), aif-arri-jjia, 
system. ^ 

74. A final vowel is usually dropped before a suflSx begin- 
ning with a vowel. /xoOo-a, /xoi;<r-t/c6s:^^0po-s, ^€0p-Trts. 

Some Common Suffixes 

75. Verbal Nouns. — ^The simplest and most common 
sufl&xes by which nouns are formed from verb stems are -a 
and -o, forming respectively noun stems of the a-declension and 
the t?-declension. The nominative case of these words ends 
in -a, -rjy -os, -ov. An € in the verbal root is regularly changed 
to o. The meanings vary. 

TT^/iTTco, send, escort: TOfiw-'fi, an escort y a procession (Eng. deriv. 

pomp) 
rpcTTco, turniTpoir-rjj a turning y solstice, (tropic) 

rp67r-o$, turn, manner y turn, or figure of speech, trope 
TefjLVO) (refi), cut:rop,-iiy a cutting, a section 

r6/i-os, section of a book, volume, tome 
&va-rkfiV(t), cut up, dissect: dva-Toji-ij, dissection, anatomy 
T€iv(a {rGf), stretch: rov-os, a stretching, tension, tone 

76. Agent nouns are made with the sujfl&xes -rrjs, -Ttip, -rcop. 

TOiko), make, compose: Toirj'Tijs, maker, composer, poet 
/5€, root meaning speak: f>ri-T(ap, speaker, orator, rhetor 
K€p6ivvvixi {K€pa; Kpa), mix:Kpa'T'fip, mixer, mixing-bowl, crater 
d^lco« conte nd in games rd^Xiy-ri^s, contestant, athlete 

77. Action nouns are made with the suffixes -<ns, -o-ta, -juos. 

Kplv(ti (Kpi), judge, decide: Kpl'(n$, decision, crisis 
dva-X^'co, loosen up, separate: dLvib-Xv-ais, separation, analysis 
<Tw-Tl6rip.i {St), put together :(Ti)v-6t'<Ti$, a putting together, synthesis 
o-^TTco, rot, decay :arj\l/Ls (arjir-ais) , a rotting, sepsis 
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alaSiivofxaL (alaSy alade), perceive, fedl&p-aMrSri-aia, insensibility, 

anesthesia 
<r<l){}^(a (j(r<t)vy)y throb, beat:a<l>vy'fjL6sy throbbing, pulse. (Compare 

sphygmo-graph) r^^jK^Xo^ 
fiapfiapl^co (fiapPapiS), barbarize : j3apj3apt(r-/x6s, barbarism 

78, Result nouns are made with the suflSx -juar. These 
are neuter nouns of the consonant declension and drop the 
r m the nominative case, which therefore ends in -jua. 

TTot^o), make, compose: Troirj-fia, what is made, or composed, poem 
dp&ci), do, actibpa-ixa, deed, action, drama • 

Ypd^o), write: yp&H'na {ypa<t>-iia), what is written; in the plural 
(ypaufxara), writings, literature, letters (compare Latin litter ae). 




awUrrrjixi (<rra), set together:av(vyaTri'p,a, what has been^ set together, 
a system. 

79* Denommative nouns are made with the suffix -tt/s 
denoting the person concerned with. 

7r6Xt-s, city, state: ToXi'TTjs, citizen. Hence Eng. political, politics 
j'au-s, ship:va(hTfis, sailor. Hence syllable naut in aJgooaul, aero- 
naut, nautical, nautilus 
Tar pta, family, clan, tribe: TraTpiM'Trjs, clansman, compatriot^ (patriot) 

80. Quality nouns are made from adjectives with the 
suffix -la. 

ao<f)6s, wise:ao<t)ia, wisdom. 

<^iX6<rb^os, wisdom-loving: 4>CKocro4>-la, love of wisdom, philosophy 4l^»^ ^ 

To\{f-yap,os, much-married, polygamous: TroXu-ya/i-Ia, polygamy *^^^ 

81. Place nouns are made with the suffix -^lov. ^^2^ cnrji. - 

Movaa, Muse:ixov(T-eiov, temple of the Muses, museum. 
Ma6(rcoXos, Mausolus:MavcFO)k-dov, tomb of Mausolus, mausoleum 
i^bii, song:^b-€iov, place of song, music hall, odeum 
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Verbal Adjectives 

82. It will be observed that some of the suflSxes used to 
form adjectives are the same as those used for forming nouns. 
Adjectives and noims were not always clearly distinguished 
among the Greeks. The fact that they were declined alike, 
and that adjectives were often used substantively, that is 
as nouns, tended to obliterate the distinction between them. 
Thus the adjective "good" in the masculine form with the 
masculine article before it meant "the good man," in the fem- 
inine form with the feminine article meant " the good woman," 
while the neuter meant "the good thing," or "whatever is 
good," which practice we have carried over into English in 
the expression "the good, the true, and the beautiful"; 
that is, "whatever is good, whatever is true, and whatever is 
beautiful." Generally, however, in English when we place 
the definite article before an adjective and use it substantively 
we think of it as plural in a universal or collective sense. 
When we say "the wise," "the rich," "the young," etc., we 
mean "all who are wise," etc. The Greeks expressed this 
by putting the adjective and its article in the plural number, 
which they indicated by the ending. We cannot make such 
a distinction in English since the form of the adjective is the 
same in all genders and numbers. 

The practical purpose of this note is to make it dear that 
many of the forms given in this section, while fundamentally 
adjectives, may also be used as nouns, and some of them 
generally appear in English as nouns rather than as adjec- 
tives. 

83. Adjectives equivalent to perfect passive participles are 
made with the suflSx -ros, neuter -tov. 

KpifTTca {Kpv<t))j hide, conceal: KpvT-rds, hidden; English derivatives, 
crypt, crypto-gram, crypto-gam 
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8i8o)fu (do), givexkvTi'bo-Tovy antidote; dv-kK-do-rov, anecdote 

km'Tidfim (de), put upon, oddlkTi'de-Tov, epithet 

(TKkXKco (<riceX-c), dry uplaKeXe-ris, dried uplcioiKe-Tbv (aQfrn), a dried 

up body, a mummy , skeleton 
<t){)0), growi<t)VTbvj something grown, a plant. Hence English -phjrte 

in such words as neophjrte (a young plant), zodphjrte, epiphjrte 

84, Verbal adjectives denoting relation^ fitness, abilityy 
or inclination are made with the suflSx -rt/c6s. 

Trp6.aao) (irpay), do, accomplish: TpoK-Tucds, efficient, practical 
iLva-Xh-cj, analyze i&va-Xv-TucSs, analytic, analytical, analjrtics 
aicrSkvoixai (alaS-e), perceive: aladrj-Tuclts, able to perceive, aesthetic; 
negative an-aesthetic 

arjiro), rot, decay :ariTr'Tuc6s, productive of decay, septic; negative 
a-septic 

85. Many compound adjectives with a verb stem in the 
second part are made with the sufSx -as. These are also used 
as agent nouns, and it is in this sense chiefly that they give us 
English derivatives. 

An € in the verb stem is regularly changed to o. 

<^s, genitive ^cor-6$, light; <^^pco, bear, carry: 

<^co<r-06p-os, bearing light, light-bearer, phosphorus 

7pd<^co, write, draw, paint 

*<t>o)T'0-yp6i<t>-os, light-painter, photographer 

yafjikco (ya/i), marry :Tro\i}-yap.-os, much married, polygamous 

6.<TTpov, star :\kyo), speak, tell about: 

6LaTpo-\6y-os, one who tells about the stars, astronomer, astrologer 

fiios, life:Pio-yp6L4>-os, life-writer, biographer 

lxvBo%, story, myth 

lxvBo-\6y-os, story-teller; one who tells about the myths, mythologist 

iQov, animal :*^(^o-\6y -OS, zo51ogist 

* Greek words marked by an asterisk (*) in this book are either assumed 
forms, or modem forms, and are not found in Liddell and Scott's Greek-English 
Lexicon. All such words given in this book are formed on the analogy of similar 
words found in ancient Greek and from words actually found there. They 
are given because they are the Greek equivalents of English words. 
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86. It may be noted in passing that from each of these 
adjectives or agent nouns in -os we may form an abstract 
noun denoting the state, action, or process, by changing the 
ending to -la. (See section 80). 

*^a)r-o-7pA<^os, photographer:*<l)03Toypa<t>-ia, photography 
ToM-yafjL-oSf polygamousiwoKvyan-ia, polygamy 
darpo-Xdy-oSy astrologer liLarpoKoy-iay astrology 
/3to-7pd0-os, biographer: fiioypa<l)'iay biography 
Hvdo-Xdy-osy mythologist: nvdoXoy'la, mythology 
*fcjjo-X67-o$, zodlogist:*^(^oXoy'ia, zodlogy 

The ending -la is changed to y in EngUsh. It is through 
this class of words that we get in English the names of sciences 
ending in -ology. 

87. A common mistake is to derive these names of sciences 
from the noun X67o$, word, or speech. XSyos is derived from 
the same root as the last part of these compounds ending in 
-Xoyla, and is brother to this ending, not its parent. -Xoyla 
does not occur in the Greek language as a separate word, 
but only in such compounds as jxvdo-Xoyla, iarpo-Xoyla, Oeo- 
Xoyla, etc., which always presuppose fivOo-XSy-oSy karpo-Xby- 
OS, 0eo'Xby-os, etc. The -Xbyos in the latter part of these and 
similar words is not the noun Xbyos, speech, since it means not 
speech, but speaker, or rather, one who speaks about, and obvi- 
ously comes directly from the verb Xiyca. The identity of form 
is accidental and this has misled many. The situation is 
made clear by comparing the similar compounds derived from 
7pA0«, write. In this case there is no noun ypiL<f>os to cause 
confusion, and so every one says the latter part of these com- 
pounds is from the verb yp&ctxa. The change of e to in 
the root X€7 of X^7co has also contributed to this confusion. 
This change, however, is regular and very common. (See 
sections 72 and 85). 
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What has just been said will be illustrated and made 
clearer by the following examples: 

*iSta-7p(!i0-o$, biographer: PLO'ypa(t>-iaf biography 
7€a>-7p(!i0-os, geographer: y€0)'ypa(t>-ia, geography 
<t>(a(r'<l>6p-os (^pw), light-bearer :<l)a)(r'<t>op-La, a bringing of light 
dxTTpo-Xdy-os, astrologer: ijaTpo-Xoy-la, astrology 
Larpo-vbu-os (vkfio)), astronomer :&aTpO'Voix-ia, astronomy 
6€o-\6y-os (X€7a)), theologian: Oeo-Xoy-La, theology 

Denominative Adjectives 

88. The following suffixes are used to make adjectives 
from nouns, or rather, from noun stems: 

89. -to-s, belonging to, pertaining to. It appears in English 
derivatives mostly in adjectives derived from proper names, 
the Greek ending -tos being replaced in English by the Latin 
suffix "ian (-ianus). 

"OXu/iTTo-s, Olymptis:'0\{)iJL7r'Los, Olympian 
KbpLvOo-Sy Corinth:KopLv6'Los, Corinthian 

drikk-ofxaL, hurt, harm:drikri-rfip, one who hurts, or harms: brikfi'-Hip- 
los, hurtful, harmful, deleterious 

90. -Ko-s, HKO'S, denoting relation, fitness, resemblance, and 
corresponding to the ending -tlkos in verbals given above 
(Sec. 84). 

ttoKIttjs, citizen: ToKLT'Ucbsj'pdlidcal 

z&^rcop, orator: f^TjTop-ucbs, rhetorical 

<l>{faLS, nature: <t>v<n'fibs, natural, physical 

Kapdia, heart: Kapha-Kbs, r dating to the heart, cardiac v 

91. The Greek endings -u6s and -ru6s are the source of 
the common English endings -ic and -tic, the last syllable -os 
being dropped in EngUsh. After the ending -ic, or -tic, in 
English there is commonly added the ending -a/, which is 
from the Latin suffix -alis. Sometimes we have the English 
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word ending in -ic, sometimes in -deal, and in some cases we 
can use either. We can say either poetic or poetical, tragic 
or tragical. We say magnetic, eccentric, graphic, energetic, 
enthusiastic. But we say practical, physical, rhetorical, 
theological, etc. Sometimes the word occurs with both the 
endings -ic and -ical, but the two forms have dilBFerent mean- 
ings, as politic and political. 

92. The neuter plural forms of these adjectives were used 
in Greek as names for arts and sciences. The neuter plural 
nominative and accusative in all Greek nouns and adjectives 
ends in -a short. 

<l>v(ruciLj matters pertaining to nature, the study of things belonging to 

nature, natural science, physics 
wo\ltuc6,, things pertaining to the citizens, or to the state, politics 
rjdos, moral character xriBuckf things pertaining to moral character, 

ethics ^^^^-Vat/ 

In these and similar words the English usage imitates the 
Greek plural by adding -s, the English plural ending. Hence 
we have our names for sciences ending in -ics. A plural 
adjective is, however, so foreign to our usage that we forget 
that these words are plural, and, as a matter of fact, in our 
use of them they are not plural. 

We have also names of arts and sciences ending in -ic, such 
as music, rhetoric, arithmetic, logic. These correspond to 
the Greek practice of using the feminine singular of the adjec- 
tives in agreement with the noun rixyn], art, or iTrurrrujiri, 
science. The noun was usually omitted in Greek. Thus: 

jjLovaucii {rkxvri), musical (art), music 

6.pL6iJLr}Tucfi {rkxvn), the art of counting or computation, arithmetic 

The Greeks used either form. Aristotle has at times 
TTohTLicfi (jixviiy iTnaTTj fATj) I poUttcdl scicncc, and at times 
ToTuTLKiL, politics, in the same sense. 
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93. -tns, making feminine adjectives. With the feminine 
noun vfxros, disease, understood these adjectives were used as 
names of diseases. 

ve<l>pos, kidney I veffyp-'ins {vSaos), kidney disease, nephritis J-^4J4h4^ -- /*• / 
In modem medicine the ending -Uis sigai^es inflammaiion 
Ppdyxi'CL, bronchial /«Jest^po7x-"'''«, trorichjtift^^ '^ijl J^C 
^pBpov, joint ikpSfy-lris, if^flammation ofjo^t, artiiritis ^ 

94. -rjs (stem -es) is used to make both compound adjec- 
tives in which the latter part is from a verb stem and com- 
pound adjectives in which the latter part is from a neuter noun 
ending in -os (stem in -es. See section 38.). 

ev-yev-iis, (from eO, well, and yev, stem of ylyvofiai, be born), well- 
born, noble. From this we have in English the prpger name 
Eugene, and, with a changed ending, eW'^d^nu'^euig^hfcs ' 

dfio-yeviis (from 6m6-s, same, and yhos, race, kind, gefiusf, lif iH^ifSrie' 
^i«J, tom Jgeneous -vvs c A.'- M , ., /i,.^><w. , .s. ;.. /;. 

d<rr€p-o-€t^^ls7Th3teaJfiip, genitive darkp-os, star, and d8os, stem 
elSes, appearance, form), having the appearance or form of a 
star, like a 5tof , \|isteibid*s, .This is,th^ origin of our English 
ending -(?iJ, meaiu^l^'^e. '"^^ - -' ' f^'*v ' ' 

iLvdpcairO'eLd'ns having the appearance oja hiffftitn being, anl£ro]^i^ '. 

(T(l>aipo-€ibi\s, sphere-like, spheroid ' «v. . ■ . , . Q^J^^" ^ '"■ 

yeca-eLdijt contT3LCts to y€<j)8rjs, earth-like; (geode) vt. . (^ :) . ^'v^Avfe, 

(nra(Tfjuj)8ns, spasmodic from aTaafjL6s, shows a similar ending. 

Denominative Verbs 

95. These are verbs derived from noims or adjectives, 
chiefly from nouns. The most important for our purpose are 
those ending in -ao), -co), -oo), -evo), -af w, -if w. 

The only one of these endings appearing in verbs in English 
is -if 0), from which comes our common verb ending -ize, some- 
times changed to -ise. We have, however, in English many 
nouns and adjectives derived from denominative verbs with 
the other endings given above. 
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96. The following will illustrate these words and the series 
of derivatives which may come from each: 

(a) T€ipa, trialy attempt, attack 

TretpA-w, try, attack 

Tretpa-Tijs, one who attacks (ships), pirate ^^ ^^^o^i v.» ■,-^.- 

x€tpa-rwc6s, piratical ^2^ cv ^^ ^. :,^ ^ ^ ? '^^^^ \^c^ ^^ <- ^ '=^^' 

^ v' 'J/ 

(J) iLpL0/jL6s, number 

kpiOijkr(»), number, count, reckon 

iLpLdfjLrj'Tuc6s, arithmetical: dpt^/iiy-rtici) {rkxyrj), arithmetic , . • . 

K6<Tfios, order, adornment 

Koafjik-co, set in order, adorn 

K0(rnrj'Tuc6s, suited for adorning, cosme^c ] 0*-- 

Y ' ! 

(c) v&cp6s, dead; dead body, corpse ' ' . ■'■ ^'■/ 

v&cp6-o), deaden 
vkKp(ji)-(ns, a deadening, necrosis A^-. "-^^ -■■■ "^ . 'i 

(rK\7jp6s, hard ' .**.■' 

*(rKKrip6-co, harden 

<TK\i}po)-aLS, a hardening, sclerosis r^ .y '-'-•• 
*(rKKrjpoO'Tuc6s, hard, sclerotic ''^"^ *^ '• J 

v&pKTj, numbness 

vapKb-ca, benumb 

viLpKca-aLs, a benumbing, narcosis -'^tr-^ ' \./ ., 

yap/ca)-rMc6s, narcotic l^-ix^^^-^^ >i^>c-^^^^-*j ' 

TrOp, fire 

TTvpS-ca, burn 

7r{) p(ji)'<ns, burning, pyrosis 

-^ TTvov, pus J..- - ' 

wvd-co, suppurate **v>. 

-Ty^wi^cj-aLS, suppuration, pyosis .^, ti y^ 

It will be observed from the foregoing illustrations that the 
common ending -osis in medical terms pomes from this group 
of words, that is, from the nouns in -cris from verbs in -ow. 
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{d) 4>&pfiaK'ov, drug >>-^>^'^---^ 

4>apixaK€{h(a, deal in drugs y administer a drug, poison 
^ap/iaic6u-ruc6s, pharmaceutic ^ * ,^ »v-c<V '• ^: 

TTttts, 7r(u5-6s, c/fiW 
Toideihcay bring up a child , educate 
'^'^T(u8€v-Tuc6sj suite^ for education, educgHvCf paedeutic (pae- 
deutics) l/' ■^''^<'^-^A^-^><^o-^''^^t 

Tpo-^atdeiM-LK&s, pi^paedeuac Q^fopaedei&cs) '^^\ ,^^\ ^'^ ^ » 

(e) yvfu/^s, naked 

yvfjLviil^cj {yviMvad)^ exercise naked, exercise 

yvfivouT-His, one who exercises, gjncnnastl^ . .- v si \o^i < . , J^p\. 
^ cv.7yM^a(r-rMc6s, gymnastic (gymnastics) ^^ -^c* T,^ 

^^yvfiv&ffHov, place for exercising, gymnasitun -'^ .;:• , . : - ^ | 

(J)^yro<l)6s, wise ■ . <^: / 

<To<t>ii<a, (ro<l>l^ofi(u {<ro4nS)yact wise, pretend^to be wise 
X\<To4>i<T'Tii%, sophist &^^ *; "' ^- \- • 

'y^(To<l>ur'TUc6s, sophistic •>.">. i'..M^\--^&. 
<Tb<t>KT'iJLa., sophism c_ \{^- ^ v-.'\ , . , , ..i. - 

6,y6)v, d^tthj^est ?'.^ "^ . 

&y(avLl^ofiaL {kyoiviS), contend 
J LvT-aycavl^onax, contend against, antagonize ■'[ .. '•<-. 
' Aj'r-aYwj'w-T^s, antagonist , .^jHw 

^vT-ayiavuT'TLKb^, antagonistic i -\ "^^^ii 
'V\dyr-a7a)j'w-/i6s, antagonism 

tv^dp/^apos, barbarian ' :i'"'*fT 
Pappapl^o), barbarize • ' ^ ' ^ ' '. ' ' 
^ .PapPapL<r-/jL6s, barbarism 

'^XKtjv, a Greek, a Hellene 

'EXKrjV'Ucbs, Greek, Hellenic 

'EKKrjV'L^o), Hellenize 

'EXKrjvKr'Hjs, Hellenist (a foreigner who adopted the Greek 

language and customs) 
*EXKr}vuT'Tuc6s, Hellenistic 
^EXK'nvuT'lJLbs, Hellenismt 
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97. From this group of words we get our English suffixes 
'ize, -ism, -ist, -istic. These suffixes are now added to many 
words which are not Greek. Thus* Americanize, American- 
ism, civilize, ritualist, ritualistic. 

Compound Words 

* 98. Most of the English words derived from Greek are 
compounds. This is especially true of scientific terms. The 
principles upon which Greek compounds are formed are, 
therefore, of especial importance. 

NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

99. Compound nouns and adjectives are closely related in 
form and in mode of formation and may best be considered 
together. 

100. Three things must be considered in treating of com- 
pound noims and adjectives: 

I. The first member of the compound; 

n. the second, or last, member of the compound; 

III. the meaning of the compound as a whole. 

Most of these compounds contain only two words, that is, 
two stems. If there are more than two stems which enter into 
a compound, this arises from combining an additional word 
with a word which is already a compound. When three 
words are combined in a single compoimd word one of the 
words is practically always a preposition, or adverbial prefix. 

I. The first member. — If this is a noun or an adjective 
the stem only is used. If the second member begms with a 
consonant the first member usually ends in 0. Stems of the 
^-declension are taken as the norm, or pattern, for the first 
member of the compounds. A word of the a-declension 
usually changes the fimal a of the stem to 0, and stems of the 
consonant declension regularly add an o. 
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Thus o appears as a sort of connecting link at the middle 
of many compoimd noims and adjectives. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions in which a noun of the a-declension 
retains its final a, or changes it to rj. 

If the second member of the compound begins with a 
vowel, a vowel at the end of the first stem is usually dropped. 

II: Second, or last, member. — ^If this begins with a short 
vowel it is usually lengthened, both a and € becoming ry, while 
becomes w. 

The endings of the second member, which are the endings 
of the compound word as a whole, vary, but are generally some 
of the endings already given above for nouns and adjectives. 

Compounds with a verb stem in the second part and with 
the ending -os are very common. A verb stem is rarely used 
in the first part. 

III. Meaning of compound nouns and adjectives. — Com- 
pound nouns and adjectives may be divided into three classes 
with reference to their meanings, as follows: 

(a) Objective compounds. — In these the first member 
stands in the relation of object to the second, either direct or 
indirect. 

aTpard-s, army; &7w, lead 

(TTpaT'rjy'ds, army-leader, general; (strategy, strategic) 

7cd (7^), earthy land; 7p(!i<^-a), write, write about, describe 

7€Ci)-7pA<^os, land-describer, geographer • 

Earpo-v, star; Xky-o), speak, tell about 

duTTpo-Tidy-os, one who tells about the stars, astrologer 

(ft) Descriptive compounds. — In these the first member 
describes the second and has the force of an adjective, or 
adverb, modifying the second member. 

fxiiTrjp, iMrjTp-^s, mother; w6\ls, city 
IMflTp-d-woKis, mother-city, metropolis « 
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Trj\€,far; (rKkwro/jLat, ((ric€7r), look, see, spy oiU 
TTiKe-aKdT'Os, far-seeing, far-looker, telescope 
6.iJL(l>(,'dkaTpov, double-theater, amphitheater 

(c) Possessive compounds. — ^These are adjectives. The 
first member modifies the second, and the whole compound 
means having, or possessing, this modified object. They 
may be illustrated by English words like "bright-eyed," 
having bright eyes; "smooth-barked," having smooth bark, etc. 

fjLovd-Tovos, having a single tone, monotonous 
TpL'Tovs, TpL-To8-os, three-footed, tripod 
waxif-d€pix-os, thick-skinned, pachydermous, pachyderm 
6fio-yGf-'fis, of the same kind, homogeneous 

COMPOUND VERBS 

loi. Verbs are not compounded directly with any part of 
speech except prepositions. Verbs with prepositions are very 
common. The preposition is simply placed at the begin- 
ning of the verb without any change except that before a 
yerb beginning with a vowel the final vowel of ^a preposition 
is usually omitted. If the verb begins with a vowel having 
the rough breathing, the breathing combines with a preceding 
surd mute and changes it to the corresponding aspirate mute. 

jSdXXo) (/3aX), throw: Kara- P6XK0), throw doivn (catabolism) 

Tapa-P&KKo), throw beside, place beside, compare (parable) 

odpeo), take: di-aipkcj (dtd-f-aipeo)), take apart, separate 
Compare English diaeresis, Si-aipe-aLs 

iL<l>-(upko) (iiTrd+alpkca), take away from (aphaeresis) 

\(ip.fikvoi (Xa/3, \rip), take, seize 

(rvX-Xa/xPiivo) {(rvv-{-\a/jLp&vo)) , take together 

(TvK-XaP-ii, that part of a word taken together, or at one impulse in pro- 
nunciation, a syllable 

^TTt-Xa/A/Sdvw, seize upon:kwi-\rj}l/t,s, a seizing upon, a fit, epilepsy 
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SECONDARY COMPOUNDS 

102. The classes of compoun(Js described above are what 
may be termed primary compounds, those which are formed 
at first hand directly from the constituent stems. From these 
primary compounds other parts of speech may be formed by 
changing the suffixes. These may be called secondary com- 
pounds. Thus from any one of the compound adjectives 
and agent noims described above (see sections 85, 86) we may 
form an abstract noun which is the name of the quality, or 
process, expressed in the adjective, or agent noim. See sec- ^ 
tion 100, in, (a). \- 

<TTpaT'fiy'6s, general: aTpaT'tiy-iaf generalship , strategy 
7€a>-7pA0-o$, geographer: 7€a>-7pa0-(a, geography 
^arpo-Xity-os, astrologer: do-Tpo-Xo7-£a, astrology 
*fq>a-X67-os, zoologist :*f<e>o-Xo7-£a, zoology 

In these pairs of words the first word in each pair is a 
primary compound and the second a secondary compound. 

103. From these compound nouns and adjectives there are 
also formed denominative verbs in -^o), -Aw, -Ifw. 

In classical Greek the denominative verbs from such 
compounds as are given above nearly all end in -ioj, but in our 
English equivalents we always use the ending -ize, the same 
as if they ended in -Ifw in Greek. 

dxTTpo-Xdy-os, astrologer :d(rrpo-Xo7-4ci), astrologize, as if from a 
Greek form do'rpo-Xo7-[f w 

Notice that we cannot compound the noun hrrpov and the 
verb X€7a> directly into k<TTpo-\ky(a, Such combinations were 
never made by the ancient Greeks. We must first form the inter- 
mediate noun or adjective iaTpo-XSy-os with the € of the stem of 
X^7ci) changed to 0, and then make from this the denominative 
verb in -^, iLtrTpo-Xoy^ta. This is a secondary compound. All 
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Greek compound verbs in which one part is a noun stem, or an 
adjective stem, are secondary compounds. 

do-rpo-i'6/i-os, astronomer: dtrrpo-i'o/i-Ia, astronomy 
darpo-vofi-kcay rare form iLffTpo-vofx-l^o), astronomize 

Note. — ^The words astrology and astronomy were both in use among the 
ancient Greeks and meant substantially the same thing. They should really 
both be translated astronomy. In later times, however, the name astrology 
came to be used for the pseudo-science of teeing the fortunes of men from the 
stars, while the name astronomy has been retained for the true science of the 
stars. 

iarpo-pSn-os is from SxTrpo-v, staff and vk/jua, deal out, distribute^ arrange^ 
manage. It probably meant originally one who distributes or arranges the 
stars, that is, one who studies their arrangement and tries to map it out and 
describe it. 

104. Further examples of secondary compounds: 

vkiica, distribute, manage: oIkos, house, estate, property 
oiKo-vo/jL'Os, manager of a house or property, oeconomist 
olKo-von-ia, management of a house, or an estate, thrift, economy 
oUo-voiX'kcj, manage property, exercise thrift, economize 
v8(ap, water (stem in compounds generally {;8pO'):<l>kpo), carry 
vbpO'4>f>p-os, water-carrier (hydrophore) 

v8pO'<t>op-kci), carry water. There is no corresponding verb in Eng- 
lish. There are many of these secondary compound verbs in 
Greek, but relatively few of them from which we have corre- 
sponding verbs in EngUsh, although we have English deriva- 
tives from many noims and adjectives from which such verbs 
are formed in Greek. 
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105. Explain the formation of these words and their 
relation to one another in accordance with the principles 
given above, pointing out the stem, sufl&xes,- prefixes, and 
other elements which enter into the formation of each. Give 
the English words derived from these Greek words, and 
explain the relations of form and meaning in each instance. 

Use a large English dictionary for getting English deriva- 
tives and their meanings. The Century Dictionary is best for 
this purpose. 

106. . ■ 

iwdo-^, story Jegmd,'^':^'^\\ "^ "^' ' ' 

X^7-{o, speak, teU, tell about. 

/jLvd'Uc6sy pLvdo'\6y'OSj nvdo-Xoy-ia, nvdo-Xoy-ucis, fivdo-Xoy-ioi. 

107- ^^' ^-^■^-^<,, ^^•-■/^■'"'-?^^^' 
fJLopijyfiy form, shape. ixop<t>6-<f), fibp^t^is, /Mop'^ciyi'bck, 
/jL€Ta'/jLop<l>6'(t)f /A€ra-/A6p^a>-<rts, */jl€t&'/jlop<Im}s, *fieTariiopil>HK6s, 
&'/jL0p<l>'0s, To\i)-/jLop(l>-os, Mop<t)'e{)s (morphine). 

108. 

ixaivofxai (fiav), rage, be mad, crazy, be inspired, 

/jLav-ia, VaJ'ta-ic6s, fx&v-TLS (soothsayer, prophet), 

v&cpo-fLaifTeLa, *x^''P'O'P'.0JfT€ia. 

-r - f 7 

109. 

ImIimos, imitator, mune. 

IXL/JL'UC6S, TCafT-d-fLLfLOSf fUflk-OflOU, /jijiri'iTLS, /JLLfiri'TUCk. 

IC ^ 
1 10. 

EpOpo-v, joint; kpBpb-ca, UpOpoHTis, aw-SLpOpdi-aiSy St-AptfpoHris, 
Ap^p-ms. '■-' /^'^ -;'? 

42 
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III. 



Tl-Ort-iu {de), put, place; ^4-<gS/ ^flC^^''^' ^^^^''^» aw-Oe-TVck, 
bfTlrBe-ffit, bfTi^Be-Tucbs, ^Trq-^o-ts, ttto-j^c-tiicw, irap-iv-de-ffis, 



tarri'iu (trra), stand,' set; ajL-cit, lic-trra-fts, kK-tTTa-Tucds, 
11%. Y I -v ^ » "v- 1 1 X. 






113. 

^crx^fci) (crxtS), Split; <rxt<r-/ia(r), ir)Ci<T'lio.r-uck,(rx!LfT'T(K, *<TXurr6- 

114. w^ 

74a (old iincontracted form of yrf), earth, land; yeoo-ypiap-os, 
7€a>-7pa0-Ia, ^yeca-Xdy-os, *7€co-Xo7-Ia, yecj- iJLkrprjs, yecj-fxerp-la, 7€co- 
fA€Tf>-uc6s, 7€co-5(u-(r[o (5a£-co), *7€Ci)-6at-rt/c6s, y€capy6s (for 7€co- 
€pyhs), yecapy-ia, yecopy-uc&s. 

IIS- 

rdtrtro) (Ta7), arrange, station; TaK'Tuc6s, Tcx-ruiii, ahv-ra^LS, 

116. 

&PX-CO, Jegiw, /a^e /Ae feaJ, command, rule, govern; <ipx-^> 
beginning, rule, government; &v-apX'Os, dy-apx-Ia, Up-apx-v^ {iepS-s, 
sacred, religious), Up-apx-loL, Trarpt-Apx-^s, 7rarpt-apx-Ia (Trarptd, 
/fiJe, rf(j», race, /A(?5« descended from a common father, irariip, 
genitivje 7raTp-6s); apx^-'tos, of the beginning, ancient; iipxouov, 
ancient thing, antiquity; dpxala, archives; dpxato-X67-o$, dpxato- 
Xo7-Ia, iLpxc-'UcSs; t€kto)v {t€ktov), carpenter, builder; ^pxt-reKToov, 
iLpXt-'TeKTOv-uc^s, dpx-d77€Xos, kpx^TVirov, *6.pxl-P^ci,aTos. This 
verbal stem at the beginning of a compound takes the forms &PX'9 
ApX€-, dpxt-. Compare English arch-bishop, arche-type, archi- 
tect. 
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117. 

P6XK<a (/3aX, jSX?;), throw, place. Trapa-jSdXXo), place beside, 
compare. Trapa-jSoX^, comparison, parable. uTrep-jSAXXo), throw 
beyond the mark, go to excess, exaggerate. {fwep-poX-ii, exaggeration, 
hjTperbole. Tpo-fi&XKo), throw before one, propose. Tpd-^rj-fia, 
what is thrown before one, a proposition, problem. irpo-ffkri'tiaT' 
ucos, problematic. ^/A-/3<i\Xa), insert, inlay. tp,-Pkri'ixa, thing 
inserted, or inlaid, emblem. oijix-PoK-ov, symbol. /xera-jSAXXco, 
place differently, change, transpose. yueTa-PoK-ri, change, transposi- 
tion. /A€ra-jSoX-ac6$, metabolic. *n€Ta-Po\L^o), * p^To-poKur-yLiK, 
metabolism. 

icara-jSAXXo), throw down, destroy. KaTa-fioX-rj, */cara-/3oX-wc6s, 
catabolic. *icara-jSoXt(r-/A6s, catabolism. Contrasted terms are 
anabolic, anabolism. 

118. 

TiLcrx<*> (Tad), suffer, feel, experience, irados (7ra^-€s), feeling, 
suffering, disease. TraO-rj-Tuc^s, avfx-Trad-iis, avfi'Tad-eia, (rviM-iraO- 
kcj, avjJL-Tradri'TUC&s, A-7ra^-^s, a-iriid-eLa, ^a-TraOvj-TUC^s, ^wado-Xdy-os, 
*7ra6o-\oy'la, Tado-Xoy-uc^s. Compare allopathy, homeopathy, 
osteopathy, pathogenic, pathogenetic. 

119. 

<l>abfo3 (<l>av), show, reveal. <l>alv'0/jLaL, be shown, show itself, 
appear. <t)aLv-6fjL€vov, that which is shown or appears, phenomenon. 
<l>iL-aLs, appearance, phase. %/jL-<l>a-aLs, a showing in or among, 
emphasis. l/i-<^ar-tK6s, <t>av-epbs, visible. *(l>av-ep6-ya/jL-os, phan- 
erogamous, phanerogam. 

4>aV'Ta^oi {4>aV'-TaS), show; middle and passive, appear, often 
of assumed or unreal appearance. <f>kvTa<T-p,a, an appearance, 
phantasm, phantom. <l)au-Taa-La, imagination, fantasy, fancy. 
<l>avTaa'TLK6s, fantastic. *<t)avTaafi-ayopla, phantasmagory. dta- 
(txtp-ifs, showing through, transparent, diaphanous. 

120. 

Tpiiaaoo (wpay), do, accomplish 

TTpoK'Tuc^s, able to accomplish, efficient, practical 
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Tpay-fid^T), deed J thing; in the plural, affairs, business 
Tpay'fiaT'Uc6s, pertaining to things or affairs, pragmatic 
Trpafts (for wpay-ais), doing, practice, praxis 

From the stem Trpay-txav we also have in English pragmatize, pragmatism, 
and pragmatist, the Greek forms of which would be irpaynar4l^<a, vpayixaria- 
ti6s, vpayiMTur^s, but these do not ocoir in classical Greek. Chiropractic 
would be x^f'po^po.KTiKbSf from x^^Pf hand, and Tpajcruc&s. 

121. 

vefio), deal out, distribute, arrange, manage; feed, pasture, {vkfiu and 

its derivatives show a wide range of meanings in Greek) 
vkn-e-uvs, a dealing out (of justice), divine retribution, righteous 

indignation, nemesis 
k<TTpo-v6iX'Os, one who studies the distribution of the stars, astronomer 
dLaTpo-pofx-la, astronomy . 
cUkos, house, estate, property 
oiKo-vbu-os, manager of a house, estate, or property 
olKo-vou'la, management of home or property, good management, 

thrift, economy 
oIko-voijl-uc6s, fitted for management of property, economic; oIko- 

voyL'Uck, economics 

From the same stem we have in English economize and economist 
&ypbs, field, land 

dypo-vbix-os, land-manager, superintendent of public lands 
*6.ypo-'Vo/jL-La, management of land, agronomy ^ 

*6,ypo-'VoiJL'Uc6s, ky po-von-iKh., agronomic, agronomics 
vb/jL'Os, custom, law 

6.vTt,'VoiM-La, opposition to law, antinomy 
voiX'bs, pasture, district, nome 
vofx&s, voijl6l8-os, roving abotUfor pasture, nomad 
voixad'ucbs, nomadic 

122. 

<t>iLKos, friend, lover. 4*CKk(a, love. Prefix ^tXo-, loving 
<t>CK6-<To4>os, loving wisdom {(To<t>La), lover of wisdom, philosopher 
<^tXo-(ro<^Ia, love of wisdom, philosophy 
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^tXo-<ro^ac6s, philosophic 

^tX-^u^pa)xos, lover of mankind, philanthropist 

il>iX'(Ufdpci)7riay love of mankind, philanthropy 

*^-av^pa)x-iic6s, philanthropic 

^iX6-Xo7os (second paxt from the noun \6yos, word, speech, litera- 
ture), loving words, -speech, language and literature, a lover of 
words, language and literature, philologist 

<t>CKo-\oy'la, love of language and literature, philology 

Observe that this differs from the other -ologies in the fact that the second 
part is from the noun \6yoSf not from the verb \ky<a, and that the verbal element 
is in the first part, ^Xo- (from ^tX&o), meaning loving, equivalent to a participle 
of which \6yos is the object, loving speech, loving literature. 

If the second part of philology were directly from the verb X^ci» and had 
a verbal force and the first part were the noun ^[Koij friend, it would mean 
science of friends ^ or science of friendship. (See section 87). 

"Philology" does not belong in the group of -ologies, but in the group of 
words beginning with the verbal member ^Cho-. 

<l>iKo'ixaOi]s, loving learning (ixaOos) , fond of learning, philomath 
<t)Lk'LTTOs,fond of horses (r7r7ro$),.Philipp, PhiUip 
<l>LK{>-8rjiJLos, loving the people {8rjfios), philodemic 

On the same model we have philharmonic, fond of harmony or 

music 

123. To the group of words beginning with philo- corre- 
sponds a group beginning with miso-, hating. 

fuaos, t6, hatred, juakoi, hate 

IxKT'dvBpwiros, hating mankind, hater of mankind, misanthropic, mis- 
anthrope 
/jLLa-apdpooiria, hatred of mankind, misanthropy 
/jLLao-yifvrjs {yvvri, woman), woman-hater, misogynist 
fxiad-yvpos, hating women, misogynous 
fjLLao-ywia, hatred of women, misogyny 

124. 

X^7a), say, speak, tell, tell about 

6e6s, a god, God 

Oeo-Xdy-os, one who speaks about God, theologian 
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deo-Xoy-ia, speaking about the gods, or God; the science of divine 

things, theology 
Beo-Xoy-LKb^, theological 

iLffrpo-Xby-o^, one who tells about the stars, astronomer, astrologer 
d<rrpo-Xo7-Ia, the science of the stars, astronomy, astrology 
Ao-rpo-XoY-MCife, astronomical, astrological 

livBos, story, legend, mjrth 

HvBo-\6y-o%, story-teller; one who tells about the myths, mjrthologist 
tivBo-\oy4a, story-telling, mjrthology 

fivBo-\oy-uc6s, good at telling stories. English derivative mjrtho- 
logical, with a different shade of meaning 

<l){f<ns, nature 

<^iwt-o-X67-os, one who tells about nature, a natural philosopher 

4>v(n-o-\oy-ia, natural philosophy. English derivative physiology 

<l)v<n'0-\oy'Uc6s, physiological 

(t>v(n-o-\oy-ko), discourse about naiure, tell about natural phenomena. 
The corresponding English verb is physiologize, as if from 
<t>v<Tio\oyL^o). The English derivatives of this group have a 
much more restricted meaning than the corresponding Greek 
words. See next section. 

125. The words given in section 124 are all found in 
ancient Greek authors and are interesting and important as 
furnishing models for the modern names of sciences ending 
in -ology. Other words of this form occur in ancient writers, 
but these four groups will serve our purpose here. 

The meanings of these words at first were not so technical 
and specialized as these and similar words have now become. 
For example, fiv6o\6yos was simply a story-teller, and fivBo- 
\oyla, the act or process of telling stories, not mythology in the 
modern sense of that term — the whole body of myths, or the 
scientific study of the myths. Theology was probably the 
first of these words to take a sense somewhat like that which 
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the word has today. Astrology was used as a synonym for 
astronomy and may be considered the name of the science 
such as it was in those times. Physiology was used to signify 
natural science in general, not in the very restricted sense in 
which we use the term now. 

From the time of Aristotle, however, these words ending in 
-Xo7ta came to be regarded more and more as names of sci- 
ences, or systematic bodies of knowledge. 

Many of the modern sciences with names ending in -ology 
were entirely unknown to the ancients, but the names we have 
given them are formed on the analogy of the similar names in 
use in ancient times and would have been understood by an 
ancient Greek. 

126. If we take as a model the words already given, all we 
have to do to form similar names for other sciences is to change 
the first part of the word, to substitute the stem of some other 
noun in the first part of the compound. In each instance we 
may have in English as in Greek a group of four words — an 
abstract noun as name of the science, an agent noun as name 
of the person who studies the science, a verb, and an adjective. 
In the evolution of these terms in Greek, however, the name of 
the person or agent came first, and the abstract name of the 
science was derived from this. Now we think of the name of 
the science first and derive the other terms from this. 

In English the name of the science ends in -y instead of the 
Greek and Latin -ia, and the verb ends in -ize, while in Greek 
it ends in -^co. This dijfference is necessary since -ize^ Greek 
-if CO, is the only ending of a Greek verb taken over into English, 
and so, whatever the ending of the verb may be in Greek, if 
we use a corresponding verb in English it must end in -ize 
just the same as if the Greek verb ended in -If w, as it sometimes 
does, though not in this group of words. From Greek verbs 
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in -£f CO are formed agent nouns in -to-riys which is the source of 
our English ending -ist. The name of the agent, or scientist, 
therefore, regularly ends in -ist in English, occasionally in 
-er, while in Greek it ends in -os. 

127. The following examples will serve as illustrations: 

iLarpo-XSy-os, astrologer *76co-X67-os, geologist 

iiaTpo-Xoy-lay astrology *7€w-Xo7-Ia, geology 

Ao'rpo-Xo7-tic6s, astrological *7€a>-Xo7-ticd$, geological 

Ao'rpo-Xo7-^w, astrologize *7€w-Xo7-^w, geologize 

The following are given in EngKsh form only and in the 
English order: 

Biology, biologist, biological, (biologize) 
Zoology, zoologist, zoological, (zoologize) 
Physiology, physiologist, physiological, physiologize 
Psychology, psychologist, psychological, psycholorize 

The verb in this class of words is not very common in 
English. In many cases it is not in use at all. "Zoologize'' 
is not given in the Century Dictionary. "Biologize" is rare' 
and used in the sense of mesmerize. "Physiologize" is used 
chiefly in the old Greek sense of speculate concerning nature. 

128. All the additional knowledge needed for other words 
of this type is to know what the first part of the compound 
comes from. Following is a list of nouns so used. Give the 
group of English words derived from each of these correspond- 
ing to the groups given above. 

avdpcairos, many mankind dkvSpov, tree 

alriovy cause fcdyxVy shell-fishy sheU 

ypxrxyiy soul y mind IxOv-Syfish 

lardsj weby tissue 6pvtSy 6pvid-0Sy bird 

vevpovy sinew y nerve liifipvo-Vy foetus y embryo 
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r^Xos, r^Xeos, end, purpose according to Us origin; also 

PcucHipio-Vf a little staff , bac- root of a word 

terium o5$, cl>r-(fe, ear 

ttA^os, the way a person is /its, /ity-cfe, «(?5C 

B&ected,feelingf suffering, dis- 6<^^aX/x(fe, e}'^ 

ea5^ ywij, ywaLK'6s, woman 

trvfios, trueinexit. trvfiov, true (reur/xife, earthquake 

literal meaning of a word 

129. From \iyo), say, speak, come also the following words: 

\6yos, word, speech, reason, proportion, prose 
\oyo-ypL4y-os, speech-writer, prose-writer, logographer 
\oyo-ypa(t>-La, speech-writing, prose-writing, logography 
\oy-uc6s, reasonable, rational, logical 
\oy-ucfi, logic 

iivii-Xoyos, according to a fixed proportion, proportional, analogous 
Xcfts (for \ey-<rt,s), a speaking, speech, word 
\€^i,-k6v (jStjSXtoj'), word-book, lexicon 
dta-\ky-onai, converse 
dia-\€K-Tuc6s, conversational, dialectic 
diii-XeK-Tos, conversation, style of speaking, dialect 
di6L-\oyos, conversation, dialogue 
Trp6-\oyos, fore-word, prologue 
kirl-Xoyos, after-speech, epilogue 

eh-Xoy-ia, well-speaking, praise, eulogy; we also have eulogize, 
eulogist, and eulogistic 

130. 

\ky(a, pick, gather 

kK-\€K-TtK6s, inclined to pick out or select, eclectic 
avX-Xkyca {aw-^-Xkyca) , gather together, collect 
(TvX-Xoy-ii, a collection (of poems, etc.), sylloge 
kK-\oy-ri, a picking out, selection, eclogue 

131. 

Kp6,Tos, t6, might, power, ruleiKparko), exercise power, rule 

8fjfios, people, common people 
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drjuo-KpaT'la, rule by the people, democracy 

drjfio-KpaT'Uc^Sf democratic; as a noun, democrat 

In the same way we have from dpurros, best, aristocracy, aristocratic, 

and aristocrat 
From abrbs, self, we get autocracy, autocratic, and autocrat 
From irXoOros, wealthy we get plutocracy, plutocratic, and plutocrat 
From 5xXos, crowd, mob, we get ochlocracy, etc. I once heard a dis- 
tinguished scholar use very effectively the expressive word 
cleptocratic, from KKkwrris, thief, although "cleptocratic" is 
not in the English dictionary. 

132. 

boKkca (5o/c), think, seem, sejsm good, seem best 

567-/ia(r), what seems best, otters opinion or conviction of what is 

right and good, dogma 

The dogma of a governing body in state or church is its decree. A law, 
ordinance or decree passed by the Athenian assembly began regularly with the 
words tto^e r^ jSouX^ koL t<^ i^/uf, **It seemed best to the senate and the popular 
assembly," eqmvalent to our enacting clause: ''Be it enacted by the senate and 
general assembly." The decree itself was called a SSyna — what seemed best 
to the governing body. 

56 {a, opinion, reputation, honor, glory 

5o£o-Xo7-Ia, the expression of glory to God, doxology, as in the well- 
known doxology: "Glory (86^0) be to the Father, to the Son, 
and to the Holy. Ghost" 

wapii'So^os, contrary to opinion or expectation, paradoxical; as a 
noim, paradox 

6pBb%, upright, straight, right 

dpdd-So^os, having right opinion, orthodox 

trepos, other (of two), different, wrong 

iT€p6-6o^o5, of other opinion, of wrong opinion, heterodox 

6p0o-8o^ia, orthodoxy, irepo-bo^ia, heterodoxy 

133. 

&7W (d7, reduplicated stem A7a7), lead 

8rj n-ayojy-bs, leader of the people (generally in a bad sense, one wfto 
misleads the people), demagogue. 
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8rin-ay (ay-la, demagogy 

8riiJL-ayo)y-uc6s, demagogical 

Trats, irat5-6j, childy boy 

iraxh-aycay-b^, boy-leader, pedagogue 

iraih-aycay-la, pedagogy 

iraih-aytay-uib^, pedagogical 

(TTparbsy army 

arpar-riy-ds, army-leader, general 

arpar-riy-ia, generalship, strategy 

aTpaT-rjy-uc6s, strategic 

<TTpaT-rjy-koj, be a general 

arpaT-iiyri-na, an act of generalship, stratagem 

134. uScop, iSar-os (stem in compounds takes the form 
idpo- before consonants, iSp- before vowels), water. 

a^X(^, pipe 

{>8p-av\-uc6s, pertaining to water-pipes, hydrauUc 

Note. — ahXSs is a pipe in the sense of a musical instrument. The term 
"hjrdraulic" has probably come into scientific language from the Greek &5pavXts, 
a sort of musical instrument with pipes made to sound by means of moving 
water, a water organ, also called b^pavKiKbv Bpyavop. It was invented by 
Ctesibius, a Greek who lived at Alexandria in Egypt. See Athenaeus 174. 

taTrjfjLi, {(TTo), set, stand 

*v8po-aTa-Tuc6s, having to do with the standing of water, hydrostatic, 

hydrostatics 
<t)oPkonai, fear 

{f8po-<t>6P-os, water-fearing:h8po-<l>oP-ia, fear of water, hydrophobia 
t)8pa, a water-snake, hydra 

In Greek mythology the Lemaean Hydra was a monster with nine heads, 
each of which when cut off was replaced by two. The monster was slain by 
Hercules, who cut off the heads and cauterized the wounds so that they could 
not sprout new heads. 

The stem b8p- with the ending -ant, of Latin origin, gives 
hydrant. With the snflSx -ate we get hydrate. 
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There is a very large number of technical and scientific 
terms beginning with hydro-, or hydr-. They can be foxmd 
in any large English dictionary. 

135. 

tpBo) (kpy), work 

kv-epy-^iSy at work, active 

kv-kpy-eia, activity, energy 

kp-epy-kco, be at work, be active 

kv-€pyri'Tuc6s, able to be at work, inclined to work, energetic 

fikToXKop, a mine; later, a metal 

fjL€TaXKovpy6s {fieToXKo-epyk), mine-worker, metal-worker 

neToXKovpy-ia, mine-working, metal-working, metallurgy 

X&'Povpy6s (x€t/o-o-€p7-6$), hand-worker, surgeon 

I 

X^ipovpy-ia, hand-work, surgery, chirurgery 

X^f'Povpy-uck, surgical, chirurgical 

&-€py-k, contracted form hpy^s, not working, idle; hence argon 

6py-avw, thing to work with, tool, instrument, organ 

From the word organ with the usual suffixes we form organic, 

organize, organism, organist 

Note. — ^The word 6pyavop had in Greek about the sam^ range of meanings 
as its English derivative organ. The musical instrument called a water-pipe 
organ, {>dpav\uc6p 6pyavop, has already been referred to above (see section 134, 
note). From this in course of time was evolved the church organ. The word 
was also used by the andents for an organ of the body, such as the eye. 

tpyov, work; (ergograph) 

136. Changes in the meaning of words. — ^It must have 
been observed already by the student of this book that in 
many of the EngUsh words derived from Greek the meaning 
of the English word corresponds only in part to that of the 
Greek word from which it is derived, and that sometimes the 
connection is rather remote. The meaning of words changes 
with their use and with changing ideas and processes. The 
history of words and their changes in meaning and application 
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is, to a large extent, a history of civilization, of the intellectual 
and moral development of the people who used these words. 

There are various ways in which the meanings of words 
change. Sometimes the meaning is generalized and becomes 
broader; sometimes it is specialized and restricted to a part 
of what it originally covered. New ideas are usually expressed 
by using old words in a new sense. Often the name is given 
to a new discovery in a more or less arbitrary way. If the 
name is made from a Greek word, or from two or more Greek 
words, the namer tries to use Greek words which express some- 
thing more or less characteristic of the thing he is naming. 
Sometimes the name is based upon a misapprehension or 
false conception, and while the name sticks the etymological 
meaning becomes inappropriate when the facts are better 
understood. The word, however, serves its purpose by taking 
on a new meaning. 

The EngUsh words of Greek origin may be divided his- 
torically into two classes. 

The first class includes those words which were used by the 
ancient Greeks ' themselves in approximately the same sense 
in which we now use them, and which have been in use more 
or less continuously by scholars from ancient times to the 
present. These constitute the basis of all our Greek terms 
m EngUsh, and furnish the models upon which the later scien- 
tific and philosophical terms have been formed. The words 
of this first class have come into our language along with the 
ideas which they express, both the thing designated and its 
name being of Greek origm. Such words are poetry, drama, 
epic, theater, history, philosophy, theology, mythology, 
astronomy, mathematics, politics, democracy, physics, geome- 
try, organ, energy, analysis, synthesis, and many others. 
SU words, too Lve changed m mea;nng with Leasing 
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knowledge and changing ideas, but the change has been a 
gradual growth. 

The second class consists of words introduced in modern 
times as names of new inventions and discoveries, or new ideas 
of any kind which required new names. Examples of such 
words are telegraph, telephone, photograph, protoplasm, 
phagocyte, microbe, and indeed most of our modern scientific 
terms of Greek origin. 

Et3miologically physics and physiology, both of which are 
derived from the Greek word <t>{}(ns, nature, mean the same 
thing, science of nature, or natural science in general. Both 
these words were used in this general sense by Aristotle and 
other ancient Greek writers, and apparently without any dis- 
tinction in meaning. Each of these terms has now become 
restricted to a special division of natural science. 

On the other hand economy, which originally meant the 
management of a house and its belongings, has been broadened 
out to include much more. It had acquired much of this 
broader meaning already in ancient times. The same may be 
said of the related words, "economic," "economics," and 
"economical." 

Geometry was at first merely the measurement of land, 
but it came very early to have a much broader meaning and 
application. 

On the whole, however, the instances in which a word has 
been restricted in its meaning to a part of the ground originally 
covered by it are much more numerous than those in which it 
has become more general in its meaning, and this is especially 
true of scientific terms. 

In modern scientific terms Greek words are often used in a 
speci^ked technical sense which was entirely imknown to the 
ancieS Greeks. Thus the Greek word k{jtos which meant a 
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bowl, vasCy or jar, or anything shaped like them, has been 
adopted in modern science to designate a cell, a thing of which 
the ancient scientists had no knowledge. The word vevpov 
used in scientific language to designate nerve had the meaning 
sinew or tendon in ancient Greek. It was first used in the 
modem sense of nerve by the physician Galen in the second 
century after Christ. The Greek word fjKeKTpov meaning 
amber, or an amber-colored metal, is used in modern science 
to designate electricity. Many other similar illustrations 
might be given but these will be sufficient here. There are 
naturally no words for things hitherto unknown and the best 
that can be done in making a new name for a new discovery 
is to take an old word which designated something partially 
like the new idea and give this old word a changed meaning. 

137. The older generation of scientists were, for the most 
part, also Greek scholars and made their scientific terms con- 
form in the main to the genius and rules of the Greek language. 
In recent years with the rapid growth of scientific discovery 
and with intense specialization there has come into use a 
flood of new scientific terms formed from Greek words, and it 
was inevitable that some of these should be clumsily formed 
and impossible of explanation in accordance with the principles 
and usages of the Greek language. Still it is true of these 
words that they may be imderstood and remembered much 
better by knowing the Greek words from which they are 
formed. 

138. Scientific terms are now so numerous and for the 
most part so highly technical that they cannot to any con- 
siderable extent be included in a manual like the present one, 
but each student must specialize upon those which he needs 
for his own special field of study. The general knowledge 
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the derivation and meaning of the special terms belonging to 
his own specialty. 

139. Attention may here be called to a class of words 
spoken of by et3miologists as corruptions. When a word of 
classical origin came to be used not merely by scholars and 
educated people, but also by the illiterate masses, changes 
were brought about by mistaken or careless pronunciation, and 
a word might change little by little xmtil its original source 
could scarcely be recognized. In such cases we can usually 
find intermediate forms preserved in books of different dates 
and places by means of which the later corrupted form can 
be traced back to its original source. 

Examples of such words are, bishop, from the Greek iirl- 
cKOT-os, overseer; devili from the Greek StA/JoXos; surgeon, 
from the Greek x^f-povpybs; priest, from irpeapirepos. The 
intermediate forms may be seen in any large English dictionary 
under the English words. 

140. Metaphysics, /lerA c^uo-ticd, after physics. This term 
was first applied in Roman times to a group of treatises which 
came after the Physics (/lerA 4>v(tik6l) in the collected works of 
Aristotle. Later the origin of the title was forgotten and it 
was supposed to describe the subject-uiatter of these treatises. 
From Aristotle's works the term was transferred to other dis- 
cussions of a similar character and finally became the name 
for a branch of philosophy. Aristotle did not give this name 
to his work, and the term has no special significance except as 
it acquired it in later times. 

141. Following are a few groups of English words of Greek 
derivation arranged so far as practicable by departments of 
thoujjBkand endeavor. None of the groups is complete, 
and^Ke of the words might with equal reason be placed in 
other^oups. The first word in each group will be suggestive 
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of the nature of the group. The plan has been to get typical 
words in each group and to present both some common words 
and some highly technical terms. 

The student should use these words as material for prac- 
tice in tracing derivations. It is hoped that with the help 
of the principles and illustrations already given he may be 
able to think out many of these derivations without looking up 
the words in a dictionary. After trying what he can do 
unaided he may resort to the index and vocabulary at the 
end of this book, and finally to some large English dictionary. 
The Century Dictionary is one of the best for words of Greek 
origin. 

Additional words for study may be found in the index. 



1. gymnastics— 
gjonnasium |/ 
athlete v^7 
athletic v^ 
acrobat vfcH 
trophy w^ 

2. music v"^ 
melody ^ 
harmony «/ 
tone *^, 
tune y 
monotone >/ 
meter -^ 
chorus "^ 
chord V 
symphony / 
antiphony 
anthem y 
psalm ' 



doxology 7/ 
organ \ 
metronome"^^ 

V 

3. politics V 
policy r 
political'^ 
economic V 
ethnic y^' 
aristocracy ^ 
autocracy ^ 
oligarchy ^ 
monarchy -^ 
tyranny v/ 
despotism ^ 
dynasty 7f 
democracy > 
democratic V 
plutocracy V 
anarchy 



patriot *^ 
hero "^ 
cosmopolitan, v 
monopoly ^ 
emporium / 
epoch *^ 
ostracize ^ 

4. mathematics ' 
arithmetic V 
geometry ^ 
trigonometry v 
analytics j^ " 
cone ^ 
cube / , 
sphere «/ 
cylinder 
prism 
pentagc 
polygon V 
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diameter / 


taxonomy 


hypnotic^ * 


perimeter V 


protoplasm 


ergographT 3 


diagonal , 


cytoplasm 




base 


stigma % 7 


8. zoology T 1 w r 


center v/ 


anther C^^" 


ich thyology r-*>'''^ 


hypotenuse/ 


petal 5 3/'. 


ornithology?^,3^7^ 


parallel >- 


calyx ^ « «^ 


embryology 1^ r ^ "^ 


diagram / 


cryptogam *7 *? • 


entomology 7 9^ *?9 


problem k 


phanerogam^ 1 (p'Jf 


protozoon Sri»"-»7*j 


axiom y 


spore ^ 7. 


metabolism'^ ? f - ^ 


theorem ^ 


endogen 


xiphoid^ '' -^ 7 i 


schoh'um y 


exogen 


azygos'*' ' ' rr-* " 


y 


angiosperm 


entomostraca 1 2 1 "^ ^ C' ^ 


5. physics 


gynmosperm 


malacostraca''^>^ r ^ 5. 


dynamics 


chlorophyl 


apteraUS^ j" 


mechanics 


perianth 


diptera7ft^^6^ 


optics 


parasite 


ctenophora ^ 'S^ 1 


acoustics 


epiphyte 


coelenterataS^^ 


hydraulics 


geotropism 


arthropoda ^^ 


hydrostatics 


heliotropism 


xiphosuraf/t&J^ 


eccentric 


V 


notochord?;/-^^ 


electric 


7. philosophjr^^^^^ 


coelomata 7^ 


elastic 


psychology^ S-f 7 ^ 


^'chaetognatha ^ 3-r U 1 

1 


telegraph 


psychic^ '^ 


telegram 


logic ;?' 


9. poetry 


telephone 


ethics Ifx 


poet ^ 4 


pneumatic 


stoic 


poem *i^J 

epic '^ i, 
1 . 7 S^ 
lyric , 


electrolysis 


skeptic ^u 


magnetic 


pragmatic ^ :> - 


thermodynam- 


scholastic f<^^ 


drama ' 
dramatic * -^ • 


ics 


category;' ^ 


stereopticon 


ideaVfc- 


tragedy ^*^ 




ideal '}^ 


tragic ^ ' 


6. botany 


ideaUsm J? 7 


comedy /^ 


ecology 


hypnosis ^ j 


comic 7 T 
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bucolic S 




^ 

< 



eiegy 

epigram"? 2-*- w^.-^ 

idyl 7 / 

theater ^ ^ - 

scene ^ tfc. ^ 

melodrama*^ "f^ ^ I 
prologue'^ i^-"?7r 

episode / i 

epilogue! I'^^'t 

rhythm ? U 

ode -)i 
^ threnody ii. 

strophe 9 7 

antistropheii.!)" -v 7 
— dactyl 
--anapest 

10. rhetoric^ ^7 
theme 1 ^ 
thesis ^ ^* 
topic ^ 1 
epitome I'i- - 7 
apothegm'-^ "^t- •" 
emphasis '1 i- ; ;•' X 
apostrophei<(^ '^ ^^ 
metaphor '1 ' "~ 
trope ^ ^ 
phrase i 
paraphrase^ •^ 
paragraph** *^ 
parenthetic,^ 3 
period r ^ - '^. I 
graphic ^' -/ 
laconic 1 ^ 




idiom 7 i "^ 
dialogue 7CwT>i 
apology VjQ ^ 
comma "^ *? 
colon ' ' 
hyphen^/ 
dieresis3^ 
synonym^* 
anon)anous'i 
pseudonym*^ 
sarcasm ^ 

ecclesiastic 
CathoUc 7 6 - S \ 
Presbyterian ^^^ 
Methodist "^^--IJ I 
Episcopalian '^ 
Christ "^ ^ 
apostle VpVo "^S 7 
evangelist ' 
bishop t, / 
presbyter! 6' 

deacon ^ 9-7 < - 
cathedral 
diocese « 
synagogue ^ ^ *^ 
ascetic to 7 
hermit (eremite) ^ -* 

priest * ^ 
monk 6 ^ 

heresy^! 
heretic (^H 
agnostic (? ^ ^l«>n 
schism '^ '^ 
alms T ^ 



ele6mos3mary f 

apostasy G l^\,U*^'''*^'^- 
prophet?-^* 
liturgy ^ 
anthropomor- 
phism 
theism *> U 
atheismU ^**74 
pantheism^ ^"^ /i 
mystic ^ ^ 
idol T / 
idolatry 7 / 
theology 7 y*-- '^8' 
theosophy'^"^^ 
cemetery 7 7 
epitaph ' ^^ ^ ^ 
cenotaph Cp-^ ^i 
angel Va 

hierarchy ^ ^'- Ok 
demon 6 ^ 
devil 7 5 

12. physician "1 i' 
anatomy . -^"^ ^' * 
physiology-"/ 3 
neurology!?^ i ^ "7? 
hygiene ^ ., 
anodyTie(i3~ C'/ 
epidermis7i* + ^ 
hypodermic^ /-^ : / 

symptom %'■{ 
diet 'lO 
nausea"? \ 
chronic *? 3 
anesthetic U , p 
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anaemia'^ H 
e pidemic ' i"^ '.^ 
osmosis ! I 
ptomaine vf^*. 
antitoxin -^^ -^ -. 'i 
therapeutic'^ ^ 

pediatry <S'3 7 ^"^ 
prophylaxis "^ ■ i '^ * 
atrophy \^c : ^ "^ 
hypertrophy f /^ / ? 
microbe ^^ "^ ^:? 
bacteria (^ 7 
cytogenesis '^Tv^^ 
cy toblast ^^{^"^ 



phagoc3rte 
(should be 

cytophagX?^ ^ ' ' 
sepsis /. \ 
l/antiseptic 
S3anphysisS^<<^^ 
synarthrosis^ ^^;i 
synchondrosis': ? * 
cyst '^ 1 

myelocyst?.''* '-' ' 
poliomyelitis ? */<^ -' 
gastritis Vi- ': 
pericardium 
peritoneimi 



) .• -" 



clinic 7\j^ 
sphygmograph i <^ 
hemorrhage UM-t^ ^ 
neurosis '<] 
neurotica/ 
neuritis 

neurocyte § l^-l I 
neuriatry 

cystectomy l^-^^X 
chondroid 

hypochondriac '^ J-\ *^i J 
psychiatry • /J/t"* 




142. The following list contains some names of men and 
women. Look up the Greek words in the vocabulary. 

Alexander, from AX^fw and hvifp 

Bemice, B€p€ulK'n=^€f)€vUri, from <^^p« and vUri 

Catharine, or Catherine, from Kadap6s 

Christopher, XpL(rTO<l)6pos, Xpt<rr6j, 0^pco 

Cora, from KSprj, ic6pa 

Dorothea, Dorothy, from 8Qpov and dek 

Eugene, EhyeviiSy from ev and ylyvofjiat (yev) 

Eimice, from c5 and vUri 

George, TecopyLos, from yecopy^s 

Georgia, FccopYla, feminine of T€0)pyto5 

Helen, *EX^^, a prominent character in the Homeric poems 

Homer, "O/x^pos, reputed author of the Iliad and the Odyssey 

Ida, "Urj and "ISa, Urj and t8a 

Irene, from c^piji'iy 

Iris, *Ipts, IpLs 

Leon, \kojv 

Margaret, napyaplrrjs 
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Melissa, nkXiaaa 

Myron, Mupwv, name of a famous Greek sculptor 

Nicholas, Nt^6Xao$, from vucrj and Xd& 

Peter, wkrpos 

Phoebe, Phebe, from <t>oipoi, feminine 4)01^71 

Philip, Phillip, <t>LKnnros, from <^tXo$ and I^ttttos . 

PhyUis, from <l)vWov 

Sophia, (To^ia 

Stephen, Steven, from <TTk<t>ayos 

Theodore, from Bw and bCdpov 

Theophilus, from Bebs and <^tXo$ 



V. VOCABULARY 

143. In this vocabulary if the stem of a verb is not obvious 
it is added in parentheses after the verb. Greek words in 
parentheses after other words in the vocabulary are intended 
to suggest the derivation of the Greek word which they follow. 
These words in parentheses may be found defined in their 
proper places in the vocabulary. 

Not all the meanings of the Greek words are given in this 
vocabulary, but only those meanings which are helpful in 
tracing the derivation of English words. Quite often it is 
the rarer meaning of a Greek word which appears in its Eng- 
lish derivative; especially so in scientific terms. 

The meanings are given in such an order as to lead up to the 
meanings of the English derivatives. Very often none of the 
meanings of the Greek word are exactly the same as that of 
its English derivative, or derivatives, and the meanings 
given for Greek words in this vocabulary must not be taken 
as definitions of the English derivative which is usually given 
at the end of the list of meanings. To get the exact signifi- 
cance of the English word as used at the present time the 
English dictionary should be consulted. In the case of 
medical and other scientific terms a special dictionary, such 
as Stedman's Medical Dictionary, may be consulted. 

A k'yv(a(T'TiK6^ {yiyvioaKd)): un- 

d- before consonants, dv- before a^^e to know, agnostic, 

^^vowels. Negative prefix like *ky po-von-la: management of 

un- in English: not, without, land, agronomy. 

Lyytiov: vessel, vase, jar, ay po-v6fjL-os: manager of land, 

&yye\os: messenger, angel. superintendent of lands, 

63 
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A7p6$: fiddy land, country, 

&7W (A7, A7a7, reduplicated 
stem): lead. 

aydovj contest, trial. 

iiycovla: struggle, anguish, eLgony. 

A7wvlf ojLiat (JLy(aviS) : contend, 
struggle. 

6id€K<t)^, ddcX^: brother, sister. 

&'^vyos iXhyov) : without a yoke, 
"Unyoked. 

ii-fip, gen. d^p-os: air, 

AffXhco: contend for a prize in 
feats of strength and skill, 
especially in the public games. 

&6l\7i'rfis : cofiiestant in the games^ 
athlete. 

iffkop: prize in the games. 

aWrip : the clear upper air, aether. 

aZiua, y n. atjuar-os: blood. 

oZ/jop-poT-Ia, from tiI/ia+/5^7- 
vvfJLL (^07): bursting forth of 
the blood, hemorrhage. 

atw7/xa, gen. cdvlyfxaT-'Os: dark 
saying, riddle, enigma. 

alvlaffojjLaL {alviy) : speak in rid- 
dles, hint. 

atpe-crts: a choosing, choice, sect, 
heresy. 

alpe -Tuc^: sectarian, heretic. 

aipkca, mid. aipco/xai: take, mid. 
choose. 

al<r66.vofiai, (alad, alade) : perceive. 

atadrj-ffis: perception. 

alorSri'TLKds: able to perceive, good 
at perceiving, aesthetic. 

(dTLo-\oy-la (from aLTiov+\ty(a) : 
discussion of causes, aetiology. 



aXriovi cause, reason. 

&Keofmt: heal, cure. 

lLKp.il : point, highest point, prime, 
acme. 

dgg g^fa-T^ y. from &Kp(}i-\' fialvcj 
'^{fia): one who goes highest, 
high-goer, acrobat. 

Sxpos: highest, topmost. 

6iKov(T-T!Jc^: pertaining to hear- 
ing, acoustic. 

iucovco: hear. 

&\yk(a: fed pain, suffer, grieve. 

&\yos (stem AX7€s) : pain, suffer- 
ing. 
AX^fw (AXcf, dX€$€): ward off. 

AXXi^Xoiv: of one another, to or 
for one another. 

fiXXos: other, another. 

iL-p,k6va-Tos, verbal adjective of 
pLeSho) with neg. prefix: not 
drunken; ii-p^dvaTos XiSos, the 
stone which prevents drunken- 
ness, amethyst. 

Lpoifiii : exchange, requital, recom- 
pense. 

&-pop<l}os: formless, shapdess, 
amorphous. 

kp4>l: about, on both sides. 

kp<i>i-BkaTpov\ double theater, 
amphltheatet. 

^vL: up; in composition some- 
times bc^k, again. 

6.va-P6\\(t) (/SaX): throw up, 
build up. 

dva-jSoX^ : whcU is thrown up, or 
built up, a mound. 

*ava-Po\uc6si building up, con- 
structive, anabolic. 
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*Ava-j9oXwr/i6$: upbuilding, con- 
structive metabolism. 

Note. — The last word is purely 
modem and the meanings given for 
the three preceding words have been 
selected so as to lead up to this modem 
derivative, anabolism. 

6.v-auT6rjcrLa {alcd&vofxax) : insensp- 
" bility, aliesthesia. 

*&v-aLad7i'Tuc65: anesthetic. 

&V'ala6rj'Tos: without sense or 
feeling, insensate. 

6.v-a\yrj'<rla: freedom from pain, 
insensibility, analgesia. 

iLv6.'\oyos: according to pro- 
portion, comparable, analo- 
gous. 

Avd-Xu-cts: a loosing up, separa- 
tion into parts, analysis. 

iofa-Xv-Tucits : pertaining to analy- 
sis, analytic. 

iiva-Xhco: loosen up, dissolve, 
analyze. 

iiv-apxtcL' absence of rule or 
government, anarchy. 

&v-apxos : without ruler or govern- 
ment, anarchical. 

h.va-Tkiiv(a (rcjn) • ^w/ up, dissect. 

iiva-TOfjrji: dissection, anatomy. 

ivefjLos: wind. 

dLV€fjuj)vri: wind flower, anemone. 

iivijp, gen. Mp-ds: man, male 
human being. 

&vd€fjLov (longer form of &v6os): 
flower. 

au6os^ (&vd€s): flower, ^blossom. 

&vdp(t)Tos: man, mankind, hu- 
man being (either male or 
female). 



iafT-aycovli'ofMu,: contend against, 

antagonize. 
*&PT-ay(i)VLaiJ,^: antagonism. 
iiVT-aycavuTTfis: 'antagonist. 
*&vT-ay(avuTTuc6s: antagonistic. 
ivTl: against, opposite. 

AvTi-Be-ais: a .putting opposite, 
what is put opposite, Bn^ihesis. 

iLVTL-6€Tuc6s: put in opposition, 
antithetic. 

*6.vTL-vop.ia: opposition to law, 
antinomy. 

iLVTL-<t><avos: sounding opposite, 
or in response, responsive; 
in neut. 6.vTL<t>covop, responsive 
singing, antiphony, anthem. 

Siv-dodvvosj -ov {bbbvri): without 
pain, allaying pain; &p6)8wov 
<<t>6.pnaKov>, a drug allevir 
ating pain, anodjrne. 

dv-cojLiaXIa (dvctj/xoXos) : uneven- 
ness, irregularity, anomaly. 

Lv-6)fjLa\os (6/xaX6s): uneven, out 
of level, anomalous. 

d^[co/xa: that which is demanded 
as a basis for reasoning, that 
which is assumed as self- 
evident, axiom. 

&{cov: aode, axis. 

LopTTi (from Ldpta, stem dep, 
lift-up): aorta. 

k-irhBtia (Trdcrxw, iraS): lack of 
feeling, insensibility, apathy. 

*d-7ra0i7Twc6$: without feeling or 
sensibility; apathetic. 

LttA '' from, away from. 
6.T(}-6iiKrj: a place in which to 

put things away, a store-house, 

apothecary. 
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iLToKoykofiai: speak in one's de^ 
fense, defend one's self. 

airoKoyr)TLK6s\ inclined to defend 
one's self, of the nature of a 
defense, apologetic. 

oTokoyla.: defense by speech, 
Zoology. 

OTTO-O'Ta-O'lS {iaTTJjJLL, (TTo) I G 

Standing away from, with- 
drawal, desertion, apostasy. 

dTro-o-rA-TTys: one who deserts, 
a run-away slave, an apostate. 

ftirh-fTTcf^n^ (dTTo-cTeXXco) : One 
who is sent away on a mis- 
sion, a messenger, envoy, am- 
hassador; in the New Testa- 
ment, a missionary, an agogtle. 

A7ro-(rrp€0w: turn away from, 

LTro-<TTpo4>'h ' ^ turning away, 
that IS, from all others to 
address one specially, an 
apostrophe. 

A7ro-<^^e77o/xat: speak out plain- 
ly and to the point, 

^^^-(pOeyua : a terse pointed 
"^ saying, an apophthegm. 

fi-TTTcpos {irrkpov) : without wings, 
wingless, 

Lpkxyfi • ^ spider. 
Lpybs (contracted from &-€py6s) : 
not working, inactive, idle, 

dp^p-tTts: inflammation of a 
joint, arthritis. 

jjigg^: joint. 

&p6£6o): make a joint, unite by 
means of a joint, articulate, 

&p6p(a^ori$: union by means of a 
"joint, arthrosis. 



LpiBtikca: count, number, reckon 
up. 

SipLdfirj-TLKds : pertaining to count- 
ing or reckoning, arithmetical. 

dpLdfiTiTucfi <rcx^97>: art of 
counting and reckoning, arith- 
metic. 

dpi^/x6s: number. 

dptcros : best. 

&PKTOS : a bear, a constellation in 
the northern heavens, the north. 
Hence dipKriKos, northern, arc- 
tic. 

&pfjLovLa: a fitting together, har- 
mony. 

dprrypta: windpipe, artery. 

dpx-d77€Xo$: chief messenger, 
archangel. 

dipxcuo- (neut. plur. of dpxatos): 
ancient things, antiquities, 
archives. 

&PXOi^Kbs: old-fashioned, primi- ♦ 
live, archaic. 

dpxato-Xo7[a: account of ancient 
things, archaeology. 

dpxato-X67-os: one who tells about 
ancient things, an antiquarian. 

iipxcuos: belonging to the begin- 
ning, ancient. 

6,px^-TVTov: first type, archetype 

apxv ' beginning, leadership, rule, 
government, 

*dpxt-iSXao'Tos: the initial sprout 
or germ, archiblast. 

apxt-reKTov-iKSs: pertaining to the 
master-builder, architectonic. 

d.pxf' - TkKT(jiv : master - builder, 
architect. 
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apxw: begin, be first; lead, com- 
mand, rule, 

a-aPea-Tos {afievvvfn): unquench- 
able; later, unburnable, as- 
bestos. 

a-ffSeinisiardevos) : without strength, 
weak, sick, asthenic. 

a-aSkveia: weakness, sickness, 
asthenia. 

S,<r6fia: shortness of breath, pant- 
ing, difficulty in breathing, 
asthma. 

d<r/c€w: exercise, train, discip- 
line. 

JLaKTi-TucSs : suited for discip- 
line, ascetic. 

d(rTcpo-€i5i7s: having the form or 
appearance of a star, asteroid. 

aarfip, gen. dcrep-os: star, 

d<rTpo-\oy-La: astronomy, as- 
trology. 

daTpo-Xdy-os : one who tells about 
the stars, astronomer, astrolo- 
ger. 

aarpov (another form of dLarfjp) : 
star, 

aarpo-vofi-La: arrangement and 
distribution of the stars, as- 
tronomy. See vefJLo). 

daTpo-vpiJL-os: one who studies 
the distribution or arrange- 
ment of the stars, an astron- 
omer. 

a-cruXos (cuXdco) : safe from vio- 
lence, inviolate; aavkov iepdv: 
an inviolable shrine, a refuge, 
an asylum. 

Ltixos: steam, vapor. 



&-T0P.-0S (TkfjLvco): uncut, indi^ _ 
visible; &Top.ov, an indivisible 
particle, atom. 

Arjcpoifa {rpeifxt)): lack of nu- 
trition, atrophy. 

&-Tpo<l}(}s: without nourishment. 

aW-kvT7js {aijT^s-^^VTTjs, doer) : 
self-doer, real author, 

avSevTiK^s: belonging to the real 
author, authentic. 

a\)\6$: a pipe (a musical instru- 
ment somewhat like a clari- 
net). 

*avT0-iJLaT-uc6s: like an auto- 
maton, automatic. 

avrd-fia-Tos (root na, desire, 
wish, will): self-willed, self- 
impelled, acting of one's own 
accord; neut. ahrbiiaLTov: a 
thing which acts of its own 
accord, an automaton. 

aur6$ : self, himself, herself, itself, 

aur-o^ia: a seeing it one's self, 
autopsy. 

6i<l>alp€<ns (d7r6-f-aipcw): a tak- 
ing away, apheresis. 

d^aipeco: take away, 

B 

fiaivcj (fia) : step, stand, walk, go. 

Pa KTrjpi oVj plur. ficucT'fjpia: a little 
" staff, a little cane; bacterium, 
bacteria. 

jSdXXoj {Pa\, Pkrj): throw, cast, 
put. 

jSapjSapif CO : behave like a bar- 
barian. 

PapPapKTfjLos : barbarism. 
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P&pPapos: barbarous, a barbari- 
an. 

P&pos: weight. 

jSapfe: heavy, 

PapihTovos: heavy-toned, bary- 
tone. 

i3d(ris (jSalvco) : a stepping, stand- 
ing, that on which anything 
stands, pedestal, basis, base. 

PlPKlo-^tikti (Tldrjui): book-case, 
library, 

PiPXlov: book; rA PtPXla: the 
books, the Bible. 

§iosi life, especially, course of 
TJ/ie, life history, 

p\a(TT^: sprout, shoot, germ, 

►opcas: north wind, the north, 
Boreas. 

^otLvti: grass, fodder, vegetation, 

hvKoKud k: pertaining to cattle- 
wdsmen, bucolic. 

Pov-k6\os: cowherd, herdsman. 

Pods (stem fiov): cow, ox; in 
plur., cattle, 

fiob-Tvpov (tvp6s): butter. 

Ppaxlcav: upper arm (between 
shoulder and elbow). 

i8p67xta (plural): bronchial /i^6e5. 

*Ppoyx-'^TLs: bronchitis. 

Ppdyxos: windpipe, trachea. 



y6.\a, gen. y6.\cucT'0s: milk, 

yaXa^ias: Milky Way, galaxy. 

7a/A^(7a/x): marry, 

yaariip, gen. 7a(rrp-6s: stomach, 
belly. 



yaaTp-ucbs: relating to the stom- 
ach, gastric. 

7^a, contracted form, 7^: earth, 
land. 

Note. — ^The old uncontracted form 
7€a was generally used in the first 
part of a compound word, the final -a 
changing to -uj, so that the stem as- 
sumes the form yeco-, as in yec^^peu^La, 

7cvcd (yiyvofjLai): race, stock, 
family, 

yevea-Xoyla: an account of one*s 
pedigree, genealogy. 

ykve-ffis {yiyvonai) : becoming, 
ortgtn, creation, genesis. 

ykvos (stem 7€j'€s): rcu:e, kind, 
genus (Latin equivalent). 

yepavLov: name of a plant, crane- 
bill, geranium. 

7^pavo$: a crane, ' 

yt(a-y pa<t>-ov, one who writes 
about the earth, a geographer. 

ytca-boLcla (daio)): a dividing of 
land, geodesy. 

*y€c»)-daL-Tuc6s: relating to geo- 
desy, geodetic. 

yeooSris (yeco+elSos): earth-like, 
earthy; geode. 

*y€0)-\6y-os: one who tells about 
the earth; hence *7€w-Xo7la, 
geology. 

yeco-nkTprjs: land-measurer, ge- 
ometer. 

yecj-fxeTpLa: measurement of land, 
geometry. 

y€(a-fieTp-uc6s: geometrictd. 

yecapyia: tillage of land, farm- 
ing, agriculture, 

yecapyucds: agricultural, geoT^c. 
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y€(apy6s (second part from root 
kpy): one who works the 
ground, a farmer. 

yiyaSf gen. ylyavT-os: giant. 

yiy avT'Ucds : like a giant y gigantic. 

yiyvofAox, syncopated from 71- 
yev-ofiai (yev): become, come 
into being, be born, 

yi-yv(ji)-(rK(a (7^0?): know. 

y}iQcrcra, yXcoTra: tongue, speech, 
language. 

yv&dosx the jaw. 

7^<r-rtic6$ (yLyi^aKcd) : able to 
Wtow, gnostic. 

ypijuna , gen. ypdififiar-os: what 
has been written, writing; plur. 
7pd/x/xara, writings, docu- 
ments, literature. 

ypafjLfiaT-uci} < T'exyq^ : the art of 
writing, grammar. 

7pa/xjLiaT-MC&: pertaining to writ- 
ing, skilled in writing, gram- 
matical. 

ypaffyfi: drawing, painting, pic- 
ture. 

ypa<t>-uch ' like a picture, graphic. 

ypiufxa". draw, paint, write. 

yvfivd^o) (yvjjLvad) : from yvfiv^: 
exercise naked, exercise, train. 

yviJivdiffLov: a place for exercising 
or training, a gymnasium. 

yvfivaa-rfjs: one who exercises, a 
trainer, gymnast. 

yvfivaa-Tuc6s: pertaining to exer- 
cising, or skilled in athletic 
exercises, gymnastic. 

yvp.v(K: naked. 

ycovLa: a corner, angle. 



Bahuav: a god or goddess, a divine 

being, a spirit; in Christian 

writers, an evil spirit, demon. 

Note. — The word halyuuv b of much 
broader meaning than 9€6s and in- 
cludes all sorts of supernatural beings. 
It may be used to designate the gods 
(ol Oeol), but more often is used of 
divine beings of lower rank than the 
gods. The term is often used of the 
spirit or genius which presides over 
a person's life for either good or evil. 
A person with a good genius was 
called €i6alnu)P, one with an evil genius 
SvaSalfuav, or KOKoSalfuap. 

dalca : divide. 

biucpv and hiucpvov. a tear; gen- 
erally the plural is used for 
tears, but sometimes the sing, 
is used collectively in the 
sense of tears. 

daxpippoia (fieco): a flowing of 
tears, dacryrrhea. 

Se'ucpvfjLi (deuc): show, point out. 

5kv8pov: tree. 

bkpixa, gen. Skpnaros: skin, hide. 

ScctttZti/s: slave-master, despot. 

devrepos: second. 

deco : bind, tie. 

drikk-ofiai: hurt, harm. 

drikij-rfipLos: harmful, noxious, 
poisonous, deleterious. 

5rifi-ay(ayuc6s: like a demagogue, 
demagogical. 

8rjfi-ay(ay6s (5§/xo$+&7w): a 
leader of the people, a dema- 
gogue, often in a bad sense. 

drjfio-KpaTla: rule by the people, 
popular government, democ- 
racy. 
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drjfio-KpaT'iKdsi democratic, 
democrat 

SrjfjLos: the people^ the common 
* pimple, 

bi-i a prefix meaning two. 

5td: through, across; in com- 
pounds sometimes apart. 

5ta-i3dXXw: throw apart, set at 
variance, especially by means 
of false accusations, hence 
slander, malign, 

d(a-i9oXtic6s: devilish, diabolical. 

jtct- g6X-os: slanderer, devil. 

8ta-yLyv(j)<TK03 : know things apart, 
distinguish, discern, decide. 

hik-yvus-ais : a distinguishing and 
deciding, diagnosis. 

hii-yo)vos (ycjjvia): through the 
angles, diagonal. 

dLa-drjfia (Seco): what is bound 
across or around one^s head, 
diadem. 

h6.-Bt<ns: arrangement, disposi- 
tion, condition, diathesis. 

*haBeTucb%: relating to the dia- 
thesis, diathetic. 

dtaLpeais : separation, dieresis. 

di-aipkcji): take apart, separate. 

dioLTa : mode of life, kind of food, 
diet. 

SiatTaco: feed in a certain way, 
diet. 

diaiTTj-Tucifs: relating to food, 
dietetic. 

biiucovos '. servant, minister, dea- 
con. 

5ta-Xc7o/xat: talk hack and forth, 
argue, converse. 



5La-\€K-Tucii <T'exy'ri> : the art of 
evolving truth by the method of 
question and answer, dialectic. 

8ia-\eK-Tuc6s: of the nature of 
conversation, skilled in argu- 
ment, dialectical. 

8lS-\€ktos <y\o}<Taa> : conver- 
sational language, dialect. 

8ia-\oygs : conversation, dialogue. ' 

5td/xcTpos <ypafjLiJLri>: the line 
measuring through or across, 
diameter. 

8i-6Lp6pct)ais: a joining apart, 
connection by a movable joint, 
diarthrosis. 

happoia{l>k(a) : a flowing through, 
diarrhea. 

diii-aTaats (taTrjfit): a standing 
apart, separation, diastasis. 

diaaTa-TLKSs: separative, relating 
to diastasis, diastatic. 

SidaTrj-jjia: interval. 

5La-<l)av-iis {<t>alvc»)) : showing 
through, transparent, dia- 
phanous. 

5td-0pa7/xa {<f>paaao},stem<t)pay) : 
a wall through or across any- 
thing, a partition, diaphragm. 

hb6L(TK(ii (5i5ax) : teach. 

dl-dca-fXL (80) : give. 

8i-\rjfifia (Xa/x/Sdvco) : a dottle 
assumption, a double premiss, 
a dilemma. See XrjjjLfia, 

StoLKeaLs (5t-ot/c€w) : housekeep- 
ing, administration, jurisdic- 
tion, diocese. 

UifKoos: two-fold, double. 

dLT\6(a: double, fold. 
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5(7rXa>-/ia: a folded document, a 
letter of recommendation , di- 
ploma. 

8L<t)6kpa: a tanned hide, a piece 
of leather, 

8L'<t>doyyos: having two sounds, 
a diphthong. 

dSyiJLa, gen. ddynar-os (5oiccco): 
what seems best to one, opinion, 
conclusion; in the case of 
those in authority a decree^ 
an ordinance, a dogma. 

doynaT-uc6s: of the nature of a 
decree or ordinance, dogmatic. 

boKkca (Sok), generally used in the 
third person singular as an 
impersonal verb, doKel: it 
seems, it seems best, 

56{a {8oKko)): opinion, reputa- 
tion, honor, glory, 

8o^o-\oyLa: an expression of 
glory to God, doxology. 

Spaua^ gen. bpkixar-os {dp&oj): 
what is done or acted out, deed, 
act, drama. 

dpaa'Tuc6s: active, effective, 6x2ls- 
tic. 

Spaxfi'f}' drachme, s, weight, also 
a coin; £ng. drachm. 

5pdaj: do, perform. 

Spdfios: a running, race, race- 
course, race-track. 

bpV'%: a tree, an oak. 

diwa-fjLox: be able, be powerful. 

bbva-iuv. ability, power. 

Buva-aTeLa : lordship, domination, 
dynasty. 



Sw&aTTjs: lord, ruler, potentate. 

hv<T-: a prefix meaning bad, 
badly, with difficulty. 

Scopov: gift. 

E 

ky-Kk<t)a\os (kv-\-Ke<l>a}Jj): in the 
head; as a noun, brain; neut. 
€yKk<l)aKov: encephalon. 

ky6}: I. 

ky-x^Lpi8iov (x^Lp) : a hand-book, 
manual, enchiridion. 

kBvucbs: relating to a nation, 
national, ethnic. 

IBvos : a tribe, nation. 

el8os (stem c^5cs) : appearance, 
form, kind, species. 

^;;;{.^>i^ (diminutive of eTSos): 
a little image, a short, highly 
wrought descriptive poem on a 
pastoral subject, an idyl. 

€t 8(a\ov: an image, idol. 

dSoAo-Karpeia: idol-worship, 
^ laoiatry. Note that the Eng- 
lish word drops out one syl- 
lable. 

€Ik(jov: image, icon. 

elpiivrj: peace; hence the proper 
name, Irene. 

els: into 

kK, before a vowel, k^: out of. 

kK-mriSMlis^ (Kevrpov): out of 
center, eccentric. 

kK-\ky(a: pick out, select. 

kK-\eKTuc6s: inclined to select, 
eclectic. 

kK-Xoyrj: a selection, eclogue. 
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l!ic-(rra-<ns (tffTrjfjLL): a standing 
outside of the proper place, a 
displacement f a being beside 
one's self, ecstasy. 

kK-cra-TLK^s: of the nature of 
ecstasy, ecstatic. 

iK'Tucds (<ixw)' habitual, consti- 
tutional, consumptive, hectic. 

kKTojjiii (kK-TkfjLvo)) : a cutting out; 
— «eSfomy in the latter part of 
medical terms. 

kKT^s : outside, without, 

*^Xa(r-Twc6s, from kXaljvco (IXa) 
drive: ahle to drive, as a bent 
bow which drives the arrow 
by returning to its original 
form, elastic. 

k\eyeiaK6s: having the nature of 
an elegy, elegiac. 

ekeyeLov (?Xe7os): an elegiac 
couplet, in the plural, a poem 
made up of such couplets, 
an elegy. 

?X€7os: a lament, 

kXerjfioahvrj : pity, mercy, charity. 



eXe^as, gen. cXe^a^r-os: ele- 
phant, ivory, 

"EXXryv: a Greek, a Hellene. 

^EWrjvL^o): speak Greek, imi- 
tate the Greeks; in active 
sense, make a Greek af one, 
Hellenize. 

^EXKrjv-LKosi Grecian, Hellenic. 

*EXXT;n(r/x6s: imitation of the 
Greeks, adoption of Greek lan- 
guage and civilization, Hel- 
lenism. 



'EXXryj/tcnis: one not of Greek 
race who uses the Greek lan- 
guage, a Hellenist; in New 
Testament, a Greek-Jew. 

**Ek\rjvL(TTuc6s: relating to Hel- 
lenism and Hellenists, Hel- 
lenistic. 

kfjL-PdWo) (jSaX, pXrj) : throw in, 
put in, insert, inlay. 

<^fA-P\rifia: something inserted or 
inlaid, an emblem. 

tuPpyq a: foetus, embryo. 

tyLirkacTpov (7rXA<r(rco): plaster^ 
salve. 

kfjLTSpLov: a trading place, port 
of entry, emporium. 

^jjLiropos (kv-\-T6pos): a traveling 
merchant, importing merchant, 
wholesale merchant. 

^ u6a(TL^ ( *fv+ f'^ ^7" A ' a showing 
of something in or among 
other things so as to make it 
stand out prominently, em- 
phasis. 

kfjL<l)aTLK6s: with emphasis, em- 
phatic. 

j^ in, among. 

tv8ov: inside, within. 

kvkpyaa (^v+root kpy, work): 
action, energy. 

kv€pye<a: be in action. 

kvepyrj-TLK6s: active, energetic. 

Iv-B^os, contracted form, IvBow. 
having the god in one's sdf, 
possessed by a god, inspired, 
frenzied. 

hSovatiL^oj: be possessed by a 
god, be inspired. 
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kvOovcTLaafAds: inspiration, en- 
thusiasm. 

kvBovaLaaTijs : one who is inspired, 
enthusiast. 

hdovfftaaTLKds : like an enthusiast, 
enthusiastic. 

tvrepov: entrail, intestine, 

tv-jSiHuaL {y-\- rkfivcj) : that which 
is cut into, insect. 

t^o8os: a way out, a going out, 
exodus. 

e^co: outside, without. 

kT'€La'68Lov (656$, eta-odos, an 
entrance, a coming in) : some- 
thing which comes in besides, 
or afterward, the part of a 
Greek tragedy between two 
choric songs, an episode. 

kTri'. upon, on, after, besides. 

hd- ypaixix a : what is written upon 
a monument, an inscription in 
verse, epigram. 

kTrL'ypa<l>ij: an inscription. This 
is the more general term for 
an inscription of any kind, 
hence epigraphy, the study of 
inscriptions. 

kirl-Be-Tov: what is put upon, or 
added, an adjective, epithet. 

kTi-drj'fjLa: something put on, a 
lid, cover, poultice, epithem. 

kmnds {^tos) : epic. 

hTn-Xafifiavco: seize upon, lay 
hold of, attack. 

kirlXrjrpLs and kTiXrjyf/La : a seizure, 
attack, fit, epilepsy. 

cTrl-Xo^Xfls: after speech, con- 
'^eluding speech, epilogue. 



Ittos 



kirl-ffKOTOs (aKkirTO/JLai) : one who 
watches over, overseer, super- 
intendent, bishop. Hence the 
English word episcopal. 

kTiarfifiri: knowledge, science; 
sometimes contrasted with 

r'exyfii ^^l' 
kwi-ffToMj (kTi-arkWcai) a letter, 
an epistle. 

kwt-TLdrjiJLi: put upon, add. 

kiri-Toixji (kTL-rkiJLVO)) : a cuttng 
upon, an abridgement, epi- 
tome, just as we say "a cut- 
ting down." 

^^^en. ?7reos (from root kw, 
speak): anything spoken, word, 
speech; especially a Ime of 
heroic hexameter; in the 
plural, heroic verses, epic 
poetry. 

kToxf} (hw-kxco): a holding on, 
a waiting, the halting of a star, 
a portion of time, an epoch. 

tpyov: work, deed, cation. 

<!p6co (kpy) : work, do. 

kprjiJila: an uninhabited plcu:e, 
solitude, desert, wilderness. 

kor iui-Tm : a man of the solitary 
place, eremite, hermit. 

kpvBpbs: red. 

l(T(a: inside, within. 

^r€po-5ofta (66fa): wrong opin- 
ion or belief, heterodoxy. 

lT€p6-boJio$'. having wrong opin- 
ion, heterodox. 

trepos: other of two, other than 
good or right, wrong. 
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kTVfxo-Xoyla : telling the true sense 
of a word according to its 
origin, giving the etyma of 
words, etymology. 

eTvjjLov: the true sense of a word 
according to its origin, the 
root-meaning, root of a word. 

trvfiosi true, real, 

d: well, good. 

fi'in^yyfi^l{'nfini (^hnyy^XnA ; bring 

good tidings, preach the gospel, 
evangelize. 

evayyekipv: good news, glad tid- 
ings, the gospel. 

evayyekos: bringing good news; 
one who brings good news, 
an evangel. 

ehyevTjs {ylyvofiai): well born, 

noble. 
eiiXoyla: a speaking well of one, 

praise, eulogy. 

?Xco (ex, o-cx, ^X, o-X€) : have, hold, 
hold oneself, keep oneself < so 
and so>, be <so and so>. 



fdw: live, be alive. 

j^vyd v: a yoke. 

f coi^ : life. 

^(jjvrj: girdle, belt, zone. 

fyoy: a living being, animal. 

H 

viducS:^ (^Sos): relating to moral 
character, ethical; rjduciL, eth- 
ics. 

^6os : character, moral character. 

fjk^KTpov: amber. 



ffXios: the sun. 

ijKvo-Tp&inov: heliotrope, so called 
because it turns to the sun. 

i}Xio-Tp67ro$ (rp^TTCi)) : turning to 
the sun. 

ijfjLepa: day. 

ilfiL-: a prefix meaning half. 

illJLL-(T<l)alpLov (a<f>atpa): a hemi- 
sphere. 
^wap, gen. ^TaT-os: liver. 
ijiraT'iKSs: of the liver, hepatic. 
^po)s: warrior, hero. 
rix<^: echo. 



^dXa/xos: inner room, bed-cham- 
ber. 

Sea-ojiaL: see, observe, gaze upon. 

Bka-Tpov : a place for seeing, a 
^ theater. 

Bk-na (ri^T^MO '' what is put down 
^discussion, a proposition, 
theme. 

B€o-\oy-ln L'. a telling about the 
gods, or about God, theology. 

6to-\oy-iKb^ : theological. 

^€o-X67-os: one who tells about 
the gods, or God, a theologian. 

6^6$ : a god, God. 

depaireia: service, attendance, care 
of the sick, treatment of disease, 
therapy. 

Sepairev-TLKSs: relating to care of 
'^mritc^, or to medical treat- 
ment, therapeutic. 

depaTevoj: serve, care for, give 
medical treatment to. 

depfiSs: warm, hot. 
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Becopkcji): view y contemplate, specu- 
late, philosophize, 

dejopri'iJia: that which is viewed 
or contemplated; in mathe- 
matics, a theorem. 

6€c»)prj'TLK6s: contemplative, spec- 
ulative, theoretical. 

Secapla: a view, a theory. 

d€0)p6s: a spectator, sight-seer , 
delegate to a religious festival, 
or to the national games, 

6pi^, gen. TpLx-6s: hair, 

6(apa^: breast-plate, part of the 
body covered by the breast-plate, 
chest, thorax. 



16.0 fiai: heal, cure. 

lar petal healing, medical treat- 
■ WlSnl. 

larpuiSs: relating to a physician, 
or to medical treatment, curar 
tiv^, medical. 

larpdsi a physician, or surgeon. 

"ISa : a wooded hill. Mount Ida. 

I8ka^ (from root ^5, see, appear) : 
appearance, form, image, men- 
tal image, idea. 

Ulos : one's own, private, person- 
al, peculiar. 

Idio-avyKpaala {(TvyKtpavvvixi) : 
one's own mixture, peculiar 
temperament or habit, idiosyn- 
crasy. 

ISUajm, gen. l8LO)iJ.aT-os : a peculi- 
arity, especially a peculiarity 
of speech, idiom. 



lbuoTii]$: a private person; one 
who is unskilled, ignorant, or 
stupid. Eng. deriv., idiot. 

Up-kpxn^ (&pxw): a ruler of 
sacred things, high priest, hier- 
arch. 

Up-g^pyLa : rule of a hierarch, 

~ hierarchy. 

Upos'. sacred. 

liriros : a horse. 

I pis: rainbow, halo; a flower, 
the iris; the iris of the eye; 
name of a goddess, Iris. 

1<T0%: equal. 

tcrrjfiL {(TTo) : stand, set up. 

laTopia: inquiry, research, 
knowledge gained by inquiry or 
research, a written report of 
such knowledge, narrative, his- 
tory, story. 

lards: loom, web. 

IxOvs: fish. 

K 

Kadaipcj {icaBap) : cleanse, purify, 
purge. 

KaSapos: clean, pure. 

Kadap-TucSs: cleansing, purga- 
tive, cathartic. 

KaSedpa : seat, chair, bishop's 

^ cnair; hence cathedral. 

KaBo\iK^J,KaTk+oKos) : relating 
le whole, general, universal, 
catholic. 

Kaioi (/cau): burn. 

icaXXt-: form which the stem of 
KoKbs, beautiful, usually takes 
at the beginning of a com- 
pound. 
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KaX6s: beautiful y noblCy good. 

ic63iv^ gen. k&XvK'OH seed^pod, 
cup of a flower y calyx. 

Kav6)vi straight rody straight-edge, 
ruley canon.' 

K^£bia: heart. 

Kapbia-Kbs: pertaining to the 
hearty cardiac. 

KapKlvo%: a crab; a cancf^,^ 

Kapirifs: fruit, grain, produce. 

Kapwits: the wrist y carpus. 

jcarA ; down; in accordance with. 

icara-jSAXXco: throw down, over- 
throWy destroy, 

icara-jSoX^: a throwing down. 

*icara-/SoXtic6s: tending to throw 
downy destructivCy catabolic. 

*icaTa-j8oXto'/i6$: a throwing down, 
catabolism. 

Kara-Xkyco: pick out, enlist, en- 
rol. 

KarSL-XriypLs (icara-Xa/ijSdj'w) : a 
seizing, catalepsy. 

KaTii-Xoyos (KaTa-Xkyco) : a regis- 
ter, a roll, list, catalog. 

Kard-Xvats (icara-X^aj) : a loosing, 
a dissolving, catalysis. 

Kara-Xifo): dissolve, break up. 

KaT-ap6.<r<rc») {kpay): dash down; 
KaT-ap&K-TTjs: down-dasher, 
cataract. 

KaTa-p-pkoj (J^kcS) : flow down. 

KaT&ppoos: flowing down; as a 
noun, a running from the 
head or nose, catarrh. 

Kara-ffTpkipco: turn down, upset, 
overthrow. 



KaTa-(rTpo(lyii: an overturning, 
sudden reverse, catastrophe. 

KaT-TjyopLfL: an accusation, de- 
^'IcTaration, predicate, category. 

Kavcr-TiKb% {Kalta, root icau, burn) : 
inclined to burny caustic. 

Kav-rfjp (Kalcd): a burner, a 
branding iron. 

KavTrjpi6.^(a: sear, cauterize. 

Kav-rfipiov: a branding iron; 
also a brand, cautery. 

k€p6s: empty. 

KkifTpov: a sharp point, a goad, a 
puncture, the puncture made 
by the stationary limb of the 
compass in drawing a circle, 
the center of a circle, center. 

Kep&wvfjLi (jc€pa, Kpa) : mix. 

Kkpas, gen. Kkpar-os: a horn. 

Ke<f>aXif,: head. 

kX6l8os: a young shoot, a twig, a 
branch. 

kX6lo): break. 

KXkT-Tifjs: a thief. 

KXkTTO) (kX€t): steal. 

KXIfia^, gen. icXI/xa/c-os: a ladder, 
a stair-case, climax. 

KKlvt): couch, bed. 

kXlvlk6s: pertaining to a bed, or 

""■**235; a physician who visits 

the sick in their beds, clinical. 

Kdyxv' o> shell-fish, a sheU. 

KolXos: hollow. 

kolXSo): make hollow, hollow out. 

KoLX(ji)-ua . gen. KotXci)/Aar-os: a 
hollow, a cavity. 
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K 0ifi6.(a: put to sleep; icot/ido/ioi: 
go to sleep. 

K OLU'q'rfioLav : sleeping place, 
cemetery. 

KoKeh: a sheath, a scabbard; in 
Aristotle, the sheath or shard 
of a beetle's wings. 

kShii: the hair of the head, espe- 
cially of long hair. 

KOfjL'fi-Trjs: a long-haired fellow; 
a comet. 

Kbnna (kStttu), Strike, cut) : what 
^ fs cut off, a short clause. In 
English the point used to mark 
off a short clause, a comma. 

ic6pi7, Kbpa: a girl, a maiden. 

Kopivdios: Corinthian. 

Kbpivdos: Corinth. 

Koankca: order, arrange, adot^. 

Koanrj-Tucds: suited for adorning, 
cosmetic. 

Koano-yovia {k6<thos and yiyvo- 
nai): birth or origtn of the 
universe, cosmogony. 

Koafio-TToKiTrjs: a citizen of the 
world, cosmopolite. 

Kbanos: order, adornment; the 
universe, the world. 

kot{;\7i: a cup. 

K0Tv\rj8(j)v: anything cup-shaped. 
In botany a cotyledon. 

Kpk-ais (KepiLvvvfii): a mixing, 
blending, combination, crasis. 

Kpa-Hip: a mixer, mixing-bowl, 
bowl, crater. 

Kp&Tos: strength, power, rule. 

KpLpo) (kpi): separate, distith 
guish. decide, judge. 



Kpl-ais: a decision, judgment, 
decisive point, crisds. 

Kpi-Hiptov: a means of judging, 
a criterion. *- 

Kpi-riis: a judge. 

Kpi'Tucbs: able to judge, critical; 
as noun, a critic. 

KpdKos: saffron. Hence Eng. 
crocus. 

Kpvir-Tbs: hidden, concealed; 
' kph'irfbv: a crypt. 

KphvTia {kpv4>): hide, conceal. 

Kp iaraXKos : ice; rock-crystal, 
crystal. 

KT€ii, gen. KTo^-bs: a comb, a 
rake, a cockle. 

Kifios: a cube, a die for playing 
dice. 

KVKK&fuvos (jcbicKos): cyclamen. 

K{fK\os: a circle, cycle. 

KiikLvdpoi: a r(?//ef, a cylinder. 

KvXivdo): roll. 

Kwbs-ovpa: a dog's tail, name of 
a constellation, cynosurie. 

KOpos: Cyrus. 

KJjffTLi: a bladder, a pouch; cyst. 

KJTos : a hollow, a hollow thing, 
avase, a jar. In modern 
science, a cell, cyte. 

k{jo}v, gen. Kw-6s: a dog, 

K(a\ov : a limb, a member; amem- 
' OCT of a sentence, a colon. 

ku3^lk6s: of the nature of a revel, 
or of a comedy, comic. 

KQfios: a revel, a band of revellers, 
the ode sung by a band of 
resellers, a comus. 
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KO)u -<adla {iieiScOf sing. dot56s, 
stnger) : tevd-song, comedy. 

kQvosi c cone. 



AAkwv: a Laconian, or Lace- 
daemoniany a Spartan. 

'\aic( ^yLK^ : Laconian, like a 
" Laconian, laconic. 

\anP6.vco (Xaj3, \rjP) : take, take 
hold of, seize. 

\a6s: people, men. 

\apvy^, gen. \apvyy-os: upper 
part of the windpipe, larynx; 
also used loosely for throat. 

Xarpela: service. 

Xe7w: say, speak, tell. 

\kyo) : pick, gather, county reckon. 

}iHT0 VQ^Jat^ (from Xel'ros, of the 
people, public, and root kpy, 
work); a working for the 
people, public service, liturgy. 

\e^uc6s, -6v (Xefts): relating to 
words, or speech; \€^lk6v<PlP' 
\iov> : aword book, dictionary, 
lexicon. 

Xcfts (Xe7w): speech, word. 

\€vk6s: white. 

Xccov, gen. Xeoj/r-o$: lion; proper 
name Leon. 

Xridapyia: drowsiness, lethargy. 

\ildapyos (Kvdrj): forgetful, 
drowsy, lethargic. 

\rjdrj : forgetfulness, lethe. 

\rjfifjLa (kafifiiivo)) : what is taken, 
or assumed, an assumption, a 
premiss, lemma. Cf . dL-Xrjfxfxa. 

\Wos: stone. 



\oyuc6s(\6yos): reasonable,lo^- 
CBil^ XoyiKii '<Tkxvri> : the art 
of reasoning, logic. 

\oyo-ypk<t>(K: a speech-writer, 
logographer. 

X67Q$ (X€7co): word, speech, 
reason, cu:count. 

Xupa: a lyre. 

\vDiKos: relating to the lyre, 
lyric, lyrical. 

Xuw: loose, loosen, dissolve. 

M 

nayiKds (MA7o$): belonging to 
or suited to a Magian, or 
magician; magic, magical. 

Ma7;^rt$ <Xt^os> : the Magne- 
sian stone, magnet. 

MA7o$: a Magian, a Persian 
priest and wise man; a wizard, 
a magician. 

fiadrjna(fiav6avo)): what is learnt, 
a lesson, learning y knowledge, 
especiallymatheniatical^n(7ze;^^ 
edge. 

nadrjfjLaT-LKds: fond of learning, 
concerned with learning, 
mathematical; rd fxaSritxa- 
TUid, mathematics. 

fxaivonai (fiav): rage, rave, be 
mad, be crazy, be inspired. 

^jQ^gjids'. soft. 

navBavo) (fiad, fiaOe) : learn, un- 
derstand. 

fxav-ia {fialvofxai) : madness, 
frenzy, insanity, mania. 

fiiiv-TLs: an inspired person, a 
seer, a prophet. 
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fiapy apirris: a pearl. 

fx&pTvs, n&pTvp-os: a witness; 
in ecclesiastical language, a 
martyr. 

MavacciKeioy: tomb of Matisolus, 
mausoleum. 

Mavao)\os: Mausolus king of 
Halicarnassus. 

. /i€7as (stems fjLeya and fieyoKo) : 
large, big, great. 

MkSovaa: Medusa, a Gorgon 
with snaky locks the sight of 
whom turned people to stone. 

fikSodos {ixerk and bbbs) : a going 
after, pursuit of knowledge, 
process, method. 

yueShia: be drunken, 

fxeKas, fxekav-os: black, 

fikXtaaa: a bee; hence proper 
name Melissa. 

fjLk\os: song, tutte, music, 4 

neK(f8la (/x€Xos+?5w) : tune- 
singing, melody. 

He<T-€VTepLOv <bkpp.a> (/i€(ro$+ 
lvT€pov): mesentery. 

p.k<Tosi in the middle, between, 
middle, mid, 

}^t6li with, among, after; in 
• composition often denoting 
change like the Latin trans, 
CLcross {trans), differently. 

/i€ra-j3<iXXw: plcu:e differently, 
change, transpose. 

neTafiokij: a changing, change, 
transition. 

/i€raj3oXt/c6s: relating to change, 
changeable; metabolic. 

*fjieTaPo\t,<Tfx6s : metabolism. 



iU€rA-^€(rt$ (Tldijui) : a placing 
across, transposition^ meta- 
thesis. 

pkroKKov : a mine; in late Greek, 
a metal. 

*/i€raXXoup7(a {kpy) : mine- 
working, metal-working, metal- 
lurgy. 

/i€raXXoup76s: one who works 
mines, or metals, a miner; 
m^allurgist. 

*H€ta-fjLop<l)iK6s (nopipii) : of 
changedform, metamorphic. 

*tJL€t6L-fjLop<t>os: with changed 
form, metamorphous. 

neTa-fiop<l)6<a: change the form 
of, transform, metamorphose. 

/i€ra-/i6p0w(rt$ : transformation, 
metamorphosis. 

iU€ra-0^pw: carry across, trans- 
fer. 

lJL€Ta-4 >op6L: transference, espe- 
cially of a word to a new 
sense, metaphor. 

p^rkcopos: lifted up, on high, in 
the heavens; p^rkcopop, a heav- 
enly body, meteor. 

phrpov: measure. 

f^TVPy gen. priTp-bs: mother. 

prjTp6wo\i,s: mother city, chief 
city, metropolis. 

prjxoiv^' a contrivance, a ma- 
chine. 

pi,aLvo) (piav) : defile, pollute. 

plaa-pa: pollution, miasma. 

pucp6s : small, little 

pipkopai: imitate. 

pLprj-<Tis: imitation, mimesis* 
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txLfjLTi'TiKds : imitative, mimetic. 

fiifiLKos (fufjios) : like an imitator, 
mimic. 

/it/ios: an imitator, an imperson- 
ator; also a mime, a little 
dramatic composition depict- 
ing scenes from every-day life. 

fjLLtr-iivdpwTros: hating mankind, 
misanthropic. 

Hiakco: hate. 

fiLao-y{;vrjs: hating women; a 
woman-hater, a misogynist. 

tJLiaoyvvia: hatred of women,'rmB- 
ogyny. 

fuaos: hate, hatred. 

/iovaxq£ (iJiSvos) : solitary; a soli- 
^ tary man, monk. 

fjLovo-Tro)\La (ttcoX^w, sell): a 
lone-selling, exclusive sale, 
monopoly. 

nbvos: alone, only; in com- 
pounds, single, one, 

jjLovd-Tovos: of a single tone, 
monotonous. 

Mop<t)€vs (nop(fyfi): the former, 
maker of the forms and images 
seen in sleep, the god of dreams, 
Morpheus; hence morphine, 
morphia. 

IJLop<lAi: form, shape. 

p.op4>bo3\ give form to, form, shape. 

IJL6p(t)0)aLs: a forming, shaping, 
morphosis. 

MoDca: goddess of song and 
inspiration. Muse. 

l/Lova-etov: temple of the Muses, 
a school of art and poetry, 
a library, museum. 



fjovanicfi < Texvrj'> • ^he art of the 
Muses, music. 

/lovffHKbs: of or for the Muses, 
musical. 

u{>eXo£ : marrow, spinal cord, 
oratn. 

fjLvko) (fibo)): initiate into the 
mysteries. 

HvSo-Xoyho): tell myths or legends. 

Hvdo-\oyia: the telling of myths 
or legends, mythology. 

Hvdo-Xbyos (X47co): a teller of 
legends, mythologist. 

HvOos: a speech, tale, story, 
legend, myth. 

fibKTjs, gen. nvKrjT'Os: a mush- 
room, fungus. 

fivariipLov {ixveo), fxbo)): a secret 
doctrine, mystery. 

niaTrjs: one who has been initi- 
ated into the mysteries. 

uvg-TLKo^ : secret, mystic. 

nbco: close the eyes, close the 
mouth. 

N 

Nacas, gen. NatA5-os (ydoi): a 
river-nymph, a fountain- 
nymph, Naiad. 

v&pKrj: numbness. 

vapKtacros : narcissus, name of a 
plant and its flower. 

vapKbo) (v&pKr]): benumb. 

vapKO)-aLs: a benumbing, nar- 
cosis. 

vapKoo-TiKds: able to benumb, 
benumbing, narcotic. 

vavs : a ship. 
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vavarla^ also written vavTla: ship 
"^ sickness, sea-sickness, nausea. 

vaif-Trjs: ship-man, seaman, sail- 
or. 

vavT-LKds: relating to sailors, 
nautical. 

v&ca: flow, 

veKpo-fxavTeLa (fxavTis): prophecy 
by means of the dead, that is, 
by calling up their spirits, 
necromancy. 

veKpds: a dead body, a corpse; 
also as an adjective, dead; 
in plural, ol veKpoL, the dead. 

veKpdw: make dead, mortify. 

vkKpo)-<TLs : a deadening, deadness, 
necrosis. 

vkKTOLp: the drink of the gods, 
nectar. 

vefjLeais (yefjLO)): a dealing out of 
what is due, righteous indig- 
nation, divine wrath, divine 
retribution, nemesis; personi- 
fied as the goddess of retribu- 
tion. Nemesis. 

vkyLOi (vefjL, veiJie): deal out, dis- 
tribute, arrange, manage; feed, 
pasture. 

vkos: new, young. 

vevpov:^ sinew, tendon, cord; in 
^ late^ writers, especially the 
physician Galen, a nerve. 

ve^iplris : kidney disease, inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, ne- 
phritis. 

ve<t>pbs: the kidneys, a kidney. 

vUri'. victory. 

vofjLaS-LKos: like the nomads, 
nomadic. 



von6.s, gen. vofi&d'os (ykucci): a 
herdsman, nomad. 

vbnos (ykfico): what is dealt out 
or established by custom or 
legislation, custom, convention, 
law. 

vofjiSs (vefjLCt)): a pasture^ a dis- 
trict, a nome. 

vbaos: disease, sickness. 

vvfifprj: a bride, a young woman, 
a njrmph. 

vcoTov: the back. 

s 

{t0o-ec5^ (ddos): having the 

^form or appearance of a sword 

{^i<t>os), sword-shaped, xiphoid. 

^i<i>os: sword. 



6, ii, t6: definite article in its 
three genders, the. 

686s: road, way, journey, a 
'^ing. 

68vvri: pain. 

oUko) : dwell, live in, inhabit. 

oLKo-vofiLa {oIkos and vkfjiw) : man- 
agement of a house, estate, or 
property; good management, 
thrift, economy. 

oIko-vohuc6s: skilled in financial 
management, thrifty, econom- 
ical. 

oIko-v6hos: manager of a house, 
or an estate, manager, adminis- 
trator, business manager. 

oIkos : house, home, estate, prop- 
erty. 
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otcrco, future of verb <^pw: bear, 
carry. 

dXiyos: little, few. 

SKos: whole, entire, all. 

•—T^/imos: Olympian. 

"OXu/iTTos: Oljrmpus, Mount 
Olympus, home of the gods. 

d/iaX6$: even, level. 

duo-yevfjs (6iuos+7ej'os): of the 
same race, of the same kind, 
homogeneous. 

d/xotos: of the same sort, like. 

dfJL0L0'Tr6LdeLa: a being afected in 
like manner, likeness of suffer- 
ing. Hence homeopathy. 

dubs: same. 

6vona^ gen. dvbfiar-os; old form 
generally used in second part 
of a compound, 6vvfia: name. 
Compare hv-dwixo^, anony- 
mous. 

blibs'. sharp, keen, cu:id; of 
sounds, sharp, shrill; of mo- 
tion, swift. 

dir, root found in some tenses 
of 6pdco: see. 

dir-TiKbs: pertaining to seeing 
or sight, optical; birTucii., things 
belonging to vision, optics. 

bpdia {bpa, bir, 18; an irregular 
verb showing three entirely 
different stems in its different 
tenses): see. 

bpyavov (from root kpy, work): 
a tool, an instrument, an organ. 

bpdb-8o^os (bpdbs-\-8b^a) : of right 
opinion, orthodox. 

bpdbs: straight, upright y right. 

bpLj^o) (6pos) : bound, limit. 



bpiicav <icvk\os> : the bounding 

circle, horizon. 
6pvLt^ gen. tpviB-os: bird, fowl. 

6pos: boundary, border^ limit, 

definition. 

6p<t)av6s: without parents, father- 
less, orphan. 

6px^o/xat: dance. 

bpx7)<TTiKbs: suited for dancing, 
relating to dancing, orchestic. 

bpxh^Tpax a dancing place, the 
orchestra or dancing place in 
a Greek theater. 

bcrrkov: a bone. 

bcFTpaxliia (6aTpaKov): to banish 
by votes written on potsherds, 
ostracize. 

baTpaKKTfjLbsi ostracism. 

bgypoj cgv: a potsherd, a clay 
laBlet used in voting; a shell. 

gbpa : tail. 

olpov. urine. 

ovs, gen. diT-bsx ear. 

6<l>da\fxbs: eye. 

6xXos : a crowd, a mob. 

n 

iradrjTiKbs: able to feel, sensitive; 
suited to arouse feeling, pa- 
thetic. 

*Ta6o-\oyLix: the science of dis- 
eases, pathology. 

wa6o-\oyiK6s: relating to telling 
about diseases, concerned with 
the science of diseases, patho- 
logical, iradoXoyuiii <,Texv'rj'> 
was the ancient Greek term 
for pathology. 
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ir6.dos (ttActxco): feeling j suffer- 
ingj disease, 

TratS-aYcoYla: the cffice of a irair- 
5a7co7^. Eng. deriv. peda- 
gogy. 

7rat5-a7W76s (7raT$+&7w) : a boy- 
leader, a trusty slave who 
cared for a boy, took him to 
school, and brought him home 
after school was over. The 
school teacher was called StSa- 
(T/caXos. The English word 
pedagogue, derived from Trat- 
5a7co76s, has the meaning of 
the Greek word 5t5(io-/caXo$. 

• 

iraLdev-Tuc6s: of or for teaching, 
instructional, paedeutic. 

TraLdebct) (irals) : bring up a child, 

train, teach. 
Trails gen, iraih-bs : child, boy, girl, 

ILauov, also TLaikv: Apollo as 
god of healing, Paeon; a song 
of thanksgiving, or triumph, 
originally addressed to Apollo 
as Paeon or god of healing, a 
paean. 

Tirauovios: belonging to Paeon, 
healing, medicinal; hence irac- 
(avia, peony, supposed to be 
medicinal in ancient times. 

Traj'-Axcta: a cure-all, panacea. 

irav-oKrjs (diceo/xat): all-healing, 

*7raj'-6pa/ia (dpAco): a seeing of 
all, panorama. 

iravrb-nLiJios: an imitator of all, 
an actor in a dumb-show. 
Hence Eng. pantomime. 

TTcipA : beside, by the side of; 
al5o beside in the sense of in 
violation of, contrary to. 



Trapa-jSaXXco : throw beside, place 
beside, compare. 

wapa-PdX'fi: a placing beside, a 
comparison, a parable; also 
in mathematics a parabola. 

irapaSeLaos: a park, paradise. 

7rapd-5oJos: beside or contrary 
to opinion, incredible, para- 
doxical; Trapddo^ov, a para- 
dox. 

irap-HWrfKos {dXKrfKoLv) : beside 
one another, side by side^ 
parallel. 

irapL-aiTos ((rtros, food)', one 
who eats at another's table, a 
parasite. 

irapii'tpoaai i: a telling beside, a 
r^etelling in different form, a 
paraphrase. 

irap-kv-Beais : a putting in beside y 
an insertion, a parenthesis. 

TrapevdeTLKQs ', parenthetic. 

iras, gen. wavT'Ss, neut. nom. 
Tciv: all, every, 

ttAcxco {wad, TaSe): be acted 
upon, be affected, suffer, feel, 
experience, 

iraTTip, gen. warp-ds: father, 

Trarpta: a group of people de- 
scended from a common father , 
a clan, a tribe, a family, a 
race, 

TraTptapx'n^' d ruler of a tribe, 
or race, chief of the tribe, father 
of the race, patriarch. In 
ecclesiastical usage the bishop 
of an important city or dis- 
trict, as the patriarch of 
Rome, of Antioch, etc. 
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irarpiapxta: the office of a patri- 
arch, a patriarchy. 

TrarpujjTrjs (ira rptd): a clans- 
matiy tribesman, countrymariy 
citizen; especially one who 
was loyal to his clan, tribe, or 
country, a patriot. 

iraxb'^^Pfios I thick-skinned, pach- 
ydermous; 7rax^5€p/ioj'<f «ov>, 
a pachyderm. 

iraxijs' thick, 

ireXpa: trial, attempt, attack, 

Tretpar^s: one who attacks, a 
pirate. 

Tretpdco: try, attempt, attack. 

irkyLTca: send, escort, 

TreuT&'yoovos (yoovia): having five 
angles, pentagonal, pentagon. 

wevre: five, usually irePTa- at 
the beginning of a compound 
word. 

jepL: around, about. 

Tr€pl-fjL€Tpov: measure around, 
circumference, perimeter. 

Tr€£i-o8os: a going around, a 
circuit, a cycle of time, a 
period; a well-rounded sen- 
tence, a period. 

irepl-arvkov (ctvXos): a row of 
columns around a building or 
court, a colonnade, a peristyle. 

irepi-Tovaiov (reij'co): thai which 
is stretched around, the peri- 
tonaeum. 

Tepl-(f)pa(ns: a talking around, 
circumlocution, periphrasis. 

TTcco-co (ttctt) I soften, cook, digest. 

ireiaKov: leaf, petal. 



Tbpis (tt^cto)): cooking, diges- 
tion, 

irX6,vrjs, gen. irXdi'iyT-os: a wan- 
derer, a wandering star, a 
planet 

irXatT-fjia (TrXAcrcro)) : what is 
formed or molded, a formation; 
plasm in protoplasm, etc. 

ttXAco-w (irXar): form, m^ld, 
shape, 

ir\a(r-Tuc6s: capable of being 
molded, relating to molding, 
plastic. 

^XcupA: a rib, the ribs, the side 
of a human being or animal. 

irKrjyij: a stroke, a blow, a 
plague. 

TXriOcoprj: fullness, plethora. 

Tr\rj9o)puc6s: plethoric. 

ttKovtos: riches, wealth, 

Tvejua (TTveo)) : wind, air, breath, 
spirit, 

TTvevfiar-LKbs: having to do with 
wind or air, pneumatic. 

TTveijficav: the lungs, 

Tvko) {irvev): breajthe, blow. 

TOiko): make, compose. 

^r oirjua : what is made, a work, 
composition, poem. 

TTolrjais: creation, poetry, poesy. 

xouiTiJs: maker, composer, poet. 

TToKefXLKds: warlike, polemic. 

irdXefios: war, 

7roXc6s: gray, 

t6\ls: city, state, 

irdKlTrjs: citizen. 
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ToKv-yaula: a being much mar- 
ried, or having many wiveSy 
polygamy. 

TToKij-yanos (yafikca) : of ten mar- 
riedf polygamous* 

TToKh-yiavoi {ytavia)', having 
many angles, polygonal. 

TToK b-nop4>o% : having many forms, 
polymorphous. 

iroXOs: much, many. 

TTOfjiir'/i (irefjLTrct)) : a sending, an 
escort, parade, procession, 
pomp. 

Trdpos: way, passage, pore. 

7rora/i6s: river, 

TToDs^en. Tod-ds: foot, 

^payiia, gen. irp&yfiaT-os (ttpAct- 
ao)) : that which has been done, 
deed, act, fact, thing, matter, 
affair, business, 

irpayjxaTLKbs: suited for affairs 
or busmess] business-like, prac- 
tical, having to do with matter of 
fact, pragmatic, pragmatical. 

irpoLKTucbs: fit for action, able to 
accomplish, effective, practical. 

wpa^Ls: a doing, transaction, 
accomplishing, 

irp&aao) {irpay) : do, accomplish. 

irpeaBvTe^ : elder; an elder, 
presbyter. 

IT plana; that which has been 
sawn, prism. 

Trptco: saw, i.e., cut with a saw. 

irpd: before, for, forth, 

7rpo-j3<iXXco (jSaX, p\r]): throw 
before, place before, put for- 
ward, propose. 



irp6-PKrjna: what is put for- 
ward, or proposed, proposition, 
problem. 

irpo-p\rjnaTLK6s: like a problem, 
problematic. 

TTpd-Xoyos : a speech before, a 
fore-word, prologue. 

Trpo-TratSela: preparatory teach- 
ing. 

^Tpo^aidevTucbs: suited for pre- 
paratory instruction, propae- 
deutic. See iratdevci), 

TpcoT-aycovKTriis : first contestant, 
chief contestant, protagonist. 

^pwros: first, 

K%Qo-<b'hTyf% (<^'7mO • 0'^ '^^ speaks 
J or a god and interprets his 
will, an interpreter, prophet; 
also one who speaks forth, or 
proclaims; later, one who fore- 
tells, or predicts, 

irpo-<l>v\aKTt,K6s ((^uXAcrcrw) : able 
to guard before, preventive, 
prophylactic. 

Tcrkoovj wing, 

irTcona {irLwTO)): a fallen body, 
corpse, carcass, 

Tvov: discharge from a sore, pus, 

TTvSo): suppurate, 

Tvp: fire, 

Tvpafiis, gen. Tvpafiid-os : a pyra- 
mid. 

Tvp-fi : a funeral fire, pjrre. 

irvpSo) : burn, set on fire, inflame. 

TTupcocrts : a burning, pyrosis. 

TTucocrts (ttuoco) : suppuration, 
pyosis. 

TTcuXecu: sell. 
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i^evfjLa: a floWj current, stream; 
med. a discharge, rheum. 

/ieco (/&€, l>€v, l>v) : flow, 

(fiiyvvfjLt (/5^7, l^ay): break. 
Compare hemorrhage. 

^17-rcop (from root /Jc, speak): 
a speaker, orator, rhetor. 
Hence ^rfTop-LKds, rhetorical, 
and ivTopLKJi, Krkxvri^, the 
art oj speaking, rhetoric. 

^LVOK€po)s (/its+/c€pas, hom) : 
nose-horn, rhinoceros. 

(>is, gen. f^Lv-6s: nose. 

^68ov: a rose. 

^vdfjids (^eo)) : flow, rh3rthm. 



aapK&^o) (ixapKaS): tear the flesh, 
bite the lips in rage, speak bit- 
ing words. 

ffojimauU: mockery, seuccsLsm. 

*aapKa<TTLK6s : sarcastic. 

<TapKo-(f)6Lyos : flesh-eating, flesh- 
eater, sarcophagus. 

cApf, gen. <TapK-6s: flesh. 

adrvpos: a satyr. The satyrs 
were imaginary creatures, half 
man and half goat, which 
formed the retinue of Diony- 
sus the god of wine, who was 
also called Bacchus. 

aetajjid^: a shaking, an earth- 
quake. 

aeio) : shake, quake. 

arjiJLa: a sign. 

arjir-TLKSs: productive of decay, 
septic. 



(HjTco: make rotten; rot, decay. 

oyjypis: a rotting, decay, putre- 
faction, sepsis. 

(rBkvoi (trdeves): strength. 

crtTos: grain, bread, food. 

aKCLvdakov: a trap, snare; scan- 
dal. 

aKe\€T6v: a dried-up body, mum- 
my, skeleton. 

(TiccXXco: make dry, dry up. 

aKeir-Tucbsi inclined to look at 
and examine, skeptical. 

(TKkirTonai {(TK€ii)'. look, look at, 
examine, consider, 

crKTivij: a tent, a booth; the tent or 
Outlding which formed the bcLck- 
ground in a Greek theater; 
scene. 

<TKrJT-Tpov: staff, scepter. 

aKiiTTTO) (aKrjw) : prop, prop one^s 
self, lean upon. 

crKkripbs: hard, stiff. 
*aK\rjp6co: harden. 

(TkKrjpoxrisi a hardening, sclero- 
sis. 

*aK\rjpo)Tuc6s: hard, stiff, scler- 
otic. 

axo'Kb^ {(TKkirTonai)'. a looker, 
look-out, watcher; the object 
at which one looks, mark, aim, 
scope. 

(ro<t>ipL: wisdom. 

<ro^(a, mid. co^tf o/xat: be wise, 
act wise, be crafty, pretend to 
be wise. 

a6<t>LaiJLa: a sly trick, quibble, 
fallacy, sophism. 
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ao<t>urT'fis: a wise man, a pro- 
fessor of wisdom, a pretender 
to wisdom, a sophist. 

ao<t>6s: wise. 

airaands (cTTrdco): a convulsion, 
spasm. 

<nraafjLu)dris (etSos) : like a spasm, 
spasmodic. 

o-Trdw: draw, pull, wrench, con- 
vulse. 

airelpo) (ffirep) : scatter, sow. 

(Tirkpfia, gen. (rTepnar-os: what 
is sown, seed. 

(TTirkiiv: the spleen. 

<nrop6. {ffTreipo)) : sowing, seed. 

awdpos: solving, seed, spore. 

urhriBS ^ {taTTjfii): a standing, 
state, condition. 

^Ta-Tuc6s : causing to stand still, 
standing still, static. 

crreXXco (crreX): send, despatch. 

o*r€p€Os: solid. 

arkpvov: the breast, chest; in 
modern medicine, breastbone, 
sternum. 

(rTk<i>avos: a wreath, garland, 
crown. 

a Tlyua: a prick made with a 
pointed instrument, puncture, 
mark, brand, stigma. 

(rr6/iaxos: throat, gullet; late 
Greek, stomach. 

(TTpaTTjyeo): be a general, exer- 
cise generalship. 

(TTpaTijyrjtJLa: an act of general- 
ship, a stratagem. 

aTparriyLa : generalship, strategy. 



arparrjyiKds: suited for a general, 
strategic. 

<TTparqyi>s ((rrpar6s+&7«) : an 
army-leader, general. 

arparbs: army, camp. 

o-rpe^co: turn. 

cTTpo^: a turning; a portion of 
a song sung during a turn or 
evolution of the chorus, a 
strophe, a stanza. 

(TTvKos: pillar, post, column. 

avy-xbvdpooais (xbvdpos) : a unit- 
ing of cartilage, or by means of 
cartilage, synchondrosis. 

o-uXAco: strip off, carry off, plun- 
der. 

(rv\-\aPij: what is taken together, 
a syllable. 

avK-XafxPhvo) (Xaj3, XiyjS): take 
together. 

(rv\-\kyo): gather, collect. 

(Tv\-\oyii: a gathering together, a 
collection, sylloge. 

(ruXXo7(fo/iat: collect or con- 
clude from premises, reason, 
infer, conclude. 

(TvKKoyi<Tp.6s: a conclusion from 
premises, an argument from 
premises, a syllogism. 

ffiffiPokov (P6.W0)): what is put 
together with something, a sign 
or token by which something, 
or some person, is recognized, 
a token, sign, badge, symbol. 

avu-TT&deLa: a feeling with one, a 
fellow-feeling, sjrmpathy. 

<Tvti-Ta6k(a: feel with one, sym- 
pathize. 
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aviJL'n'a67iTLK6s: able to feel with 
one, Sjrmpathetic. 

avfi-iriirTCt) (tttco): fall together 
with, happen with, occur with. 

a{)fiTrTO)fia: what occurs with 
anylhtf^, a symptom. 

aryH(f>v<rLS ((t>v(a): a growing to- 
gettier, sjrmphysis. 

avn<l>cjovla ((jxavrf): a sounding 
with, a concord of sounds, 
sjrmphony. 

avfi<txit)vos: sounding together, ac- 
cordant, harmonious, 

avi^with, together with, together. 
<rvv in compounds takes dif- 
ferent forms, depending upon 
the letter which follows it, 
and so appears as avv-, av\r, 

avv^^a/ ycoyhJ ayca) : a bringing to- 
"gether, an assembly, a meeting, 
a place of meeting, synagogue. 

<Tw-6Lpdpic<Tis: a joining together, 
union by an immovable joint, 
Sjmarthrosis. See fip^pwcrts. 

<T{fv-8e(TfjLos (5€co): that which 
binds together, a band, bond; 
a binding together, like aiv- 

*avV'8kaiJLco<ns: a biffing to- 
gether, syndesmosis. 

a{fv-6e-aLs (TWrjui): a putting 
together, synthesis. 

aw'de-TLKos {TlBrjfjLi) : able to put 
together, constructive, synthe^c, 

<Tvv-iaTrjfii: set together, stand 
together, 

(Tvv-obos {bbbs); a coming to- 
gether, meeting, S3rnod. 



aw-TOKTucbs (tActcto)) : relating 
to arranging together, having 
to do with syntax, S3rntactical. 

abv-ra^Ls: an arranging together, 
primarily of soldiers in an 
army; in grammar, syntax. 

aw'Tldrjfii: put together, con- 
struct, 

o^P^T^j g6J^» irbptyy-os: a shep- 
herd's pipe, Panspipe, syrinx; 
a pipe, or tube. Eng. sjrringe. 

ab-aTTjiJLa (ffw-lffTrjui) : any- 
thing set together, an organized 
whole, system. 

(TViTTritxaTLKbs : systematic. 

(r<l>aipa: a ball, globe, sphere. 

ff<t>ai,po-€id'fjs (el8os)l like a 
sphere, spheroid. 

ff<t>lyyo): bind, tie. 

(T4>iyK'Hip : a binder, band, sphinc- 
ter. 

S0t7f, gen. 0-0177-6$: the 
Sphinx. 

a(f>vyiJLo-eL8'f}s: like a pulse, 
sphygmoid. 

a<t)vyiJL6s: a throbbing, the beat- 
ing of the heart, the pulse. 

<T<t)v^(a (<r<t>vy) : throb, beat, pul- 
sate. 

(Tx^/xa, gen. axflt^cLT-os (2x«): 
the way a thing holds itself, 
form, figure, appearance, bear- 
ing, character, plan, scheme. 

(Txtf CO ((TxiS) : split, cleave. 

axicr/JLa: a cleft, split, division, 
schism. 

axt'C^lJiO'THKbs: like a schism, 
schismatic. 
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*<rxKrTO-7Xco(r(r(a: a congenital 
fissure or cleft of the tongue, 

*ffXf'(rT6-KVTos : a split cell, schis- 
tocyte. 

crxtcrT6s: split, cleft, divided, 
divisible; schist. 

oxoXAf 0) (<rxoXa5) : have leisure, 
attend lectures of a philosopher, 
devote one's self to learning. 

^-xokaaTucds : inclined to learth 
ing; a scholar, scholastic. 

crxoXiJ: leisure; leisure spent in 
learning, learned discussion, 
lecture; the place of lectures 
and discussions, school. 



tok^tikSs (rdcrcrw): able to ar- 
range or draw up troops, re- 
lating to the arrangement of 
soldiers, tactical; TaKTuc6.: 
matters relating to the arrange- 
ment of troops, tactics. 

rdfts: an arranging of troops, 
battle array, arrangement, 
order, arranging, taxis. 

T&aao) (ray): arrange, put in 
order, assign to a post. 

T6.<t>os: a grave, tomb. 

rdvioA rGf. to): stretch. 

rkKTcov j carpenter, builder, work- 
man, craftsman. 
rcXos: end, completion, purpose. 
Tenvoj (re/i): cut. 
Texvrj : art, skill, craft, trade. 
TTJXe: far, afar. 
HOrjuL (de) : put, place. 
TtT&v: a Titan. 
TiravLK^s: like a Titan, Titanic. 



Toixij (rkfivo)) : a cutting, a surgi- 
cal operation; what is cut of, 
a stump, a section. 

t6hos: a cut, slice, section; 
part of a book, volume, tome. 

TovLKds (t6vos): relating to ten- 
sion, or tone, tonic. 

tSvos (Teivco): a stretching, ten- 
sion, tone, tune. 

to^lk6s: of or for the bow; ro^ucdv 
^^LpiioKov : poison for smearing 
arrows; toxic, toxin. 

rb^ov: a bow. 

TomKbs : relating to a place, local, 

topical. 
rbiros : place, position, part, pas- 

sage in a book, topic. 

TpayLKds : of a goat, or of goats; 
Tragic. See rpayc^dla. 

rpdyos : a goat. 

Tpay(a8la_ (from rp&yos and 
&eioo), sing, dot56s, singer) : 
goat-song, tragedy. The 
Greek tragedy grew out of the 
old dithyrambic songs which 
were sung by a chorus of 
satyrs, or goat-like creatures, 
and so could be called goat- 
song. The name tragedy was 
a survival from the early 
times and was retained after 
it was no longer appropriate 
in its etymological sense. 
The Greek tragedy of the 
classical period was a very 
serious composition and did 
not have a chorus of goats or 
satyrs, except in an' after- 
piece, or farce, which closed 
the day's performances. 
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Tpaxfe, fem. rpax^ta: rough, 
if rpax€ta KLpTripla^i the 
windpipe, trachea. 

TgcTTCjj: turn, 

Tpk<t><a : nourish, nurture. 

Tpi'i prefix meaning three, being 
the stem of rpets, three. 

*Tpi,'y(avo-n€Tpla: triangle-meas- 
urement, trigonometry. 

Tpi-yoivos: having three angles, 
triangular; in the neuter, a 
triangle. 

rpI-TTous, gen. Tpl-irob-osi having 
three feet, three-legged; a three- 
legged stool, or table, a tripod. 

TpoTToiov (rpoTT^): a monument 
"^ or sign which marked the 

spot where the enemy was 

routed, a trophy. 

TpoTrij (Tpewo)) : a turning; turn- 
ing back of the sun, solstice, 
tropic; a turning, or routing 
of the enemy, rout, defeat. 

Tpdwos: a turn, way, manner; 
a turn of speech, figure of 
speech, trope. 

rifiros (tutttco): a blow, impres- 
sion of a blow, imprint, mark, 
character, form, original form, 
type. 

TVTTTO) (tutt): Strike, beat. 

rhpavvos'. king, tyrant. 

Tvposi cheese. 



'ToLKLvdos: Hyacinthus, a legend- 
ary youth beloved by the god 
Apollo and accidentally slain 



by him. The hyacinth, a 
flower said to have sprung 
from the blood of Hyacinthus. 

67t€ca: health. 

a€c-y6s : healthful, healthy, hy- 
giemc; {fyuLvii <r^x^i7>: the 
art or science of health, hy- 
giene. 

vdarls, gen. bdaTiS-os (C5cop): a 
drop of water; in med. a 
watery vesicle, a hydatid. 

C5pa: a water-serpent, hydra. 

i>dpav\uc6s (iJSpauXts) : of water- 
pipes; bdpavKucdv 6pyapov: a 
musical instrument with pipes 
operated by the movement of 
wditeT, a water-organ, hydraulic 
organ. Hence English hy- 
draulic. 

C5p-auXt$ (i55cop+ai>X6$, a pipe): 
a musical instrument con- 
sisting of pipes made to sound 
by means of moving water, a 
water-organ, same as ifdpavKi- 
Kbv tpyavov. See section 134. 

*vdpo-<TTaT(x6s (tcTTiy/it): having 
to do with standing water, 
hydrostatic. 

{f8po-<t)oPia: horror of water, 
hydrophobia. 

u5po-06j3os (<t>oP€OfjLai) : having 
a horror of water. 

v8po-<i>6pos {<t>epo)): a water- 
carrier; hydrophore. 

i55cop, gen. iJSar-os: water. In 
compounds the stem usually 
takes the form ifdp- before 
vowels and v8po- before con- 
sonants. 
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ifU'flv, gen. tfjikv'os: a thin skin, 
membrane; the hymen. T/i^i', 
Hymen, the god of mar- 
riage. Hence ^/i€vato$, wed- 
ding-song, hymenaeus. Eng. 
deriv. hymeneal. 

J^fivos: a song of praise to gods 
and heroes, a hymn. 

{)fiv-(D8la (d€t5w): hymn-singing^ 
hymnody. 

virkp : over, above, beyond, be- 
yond due measure. 

uirepiSAXXw: throw beyond, ex- 
ceed; throw beyond the mark, 
go to excess, 

ifirepPokij: excess, exaggeration, 
hyperbole, hyperbola. 

*{)7r€p-Tpo(f)ia (rpkitxa) : over- 
nourishment, hypertrophy. 

i^TTvos: sleep, 

vTvdo): put to sleep, 

* tfTrvoi<nv . a state of sleep, hjrp- 
nosis. 

vTTViaTiKbs : causing sleep, hyp- 
notic. 

virb: under. 

^ff^ais {rWrinC): a placing 
under, what is placed under, 
a foundation, supposition, hy- 
pothesis. 

uTTo-^ertK^: of the nature of a 
hypothesis, hypothetical. 

viroKpLrfis: an actor, pretender, 
hypocrite. 

ifTTo^elvovffa (retwo) : stretching 
under, subtending^ hypotenuse. 
This form is the feminine 
of the present participle of 



vTOTeLv(a and agrees with the 
noun ypafifi'ii, a line, ij bra- 
Teivovaa ypafifii} means liter- 
ally ^Hhe line stretching under J^ 

bwo^eivco: stretch under, subtend. 

*u^o-rpo01a (rp€<^w): under- 
nourishment, hypotrophy. 

{jTro-'^SvSoLOii under the carti- 
lage of the breastbone; neut. 
biroxSvdpiov, the part of the 
body immediately under or 
below the cartilage of the breast- 
bone. 



v4>kp , {hiro+iv, one) : under one, 
together; a sign for joining 
two words into one, a hyphen. 



4>ay (root of second aorist 
tpayelv, to eat): eat, devour, 

<t>aivbpL€vov {(palvofiai) : what is 
shown or appears, anything 
manifest to the senses, phenom- 
enon. 

6aiv^ (<t>civ)y mid. and pass. 
(f>aivona(,: show, manifest; be 
shown, show itself, appear. 

(t>6.\ay^, gen. (jy&Xayy-osi line 
of battle, phalanx; also a 
round piece of wood, a roller, 
the bone between two joints of 
the fingers and toes, plural pha- 
langes. 

*<t>avep6-yafws: having visible 
marriage, phanerogamous; a 
phanerogam. 

<t>av€pbs (j paivo)) : shown, visible, 
"' manifest. 
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^pavT&^o) (lengthened form from 
<l>aLvo)) : make visible, make to 
appear; mid. and pass. <l>av- 
T&tofjLaL : become visible, appear, 
take on an appearance, appear 
like, assume the appearance 
of. ^avrafco and its deriva- 
tives often have in them the 
suggestion of an unreal, or 
deceptive, appearance unlike 
4>alv()i which is used of real, 
or actual, manifestations. 

<l>avTa<Tla (^avraf co) : appear- 
ance, imagination, fantasy, 
fancy. 

<t>kvra<Tna: that which has ap- 
peared, a phantasm, a phan- 
tom. 

*<l)avTa<Tnayopla: an assemblage 
of phantasms, a phantasma- 
gory. 

<l>apnaKeia: the use of drugs, 
pharmacy. 

<l>apnaK€v-nK6s: relating to drugs 
or pharmacy, pharmaceutic. 

<l>apnoLK€vo): drug, administer 
drugs, deal in drugs, 

<l>6.pnaKov: a drug, medicine, 
philter, poison, 

4>Q.piiaKo-Troda (Trotew) : drug- 
making, pharmacopeia. 

(1)6. pvy^: the throat, the phar3mx. 

(t>a<ns (for <I>6.v-<tis from (jtalvo), 
stem <t>av) : appearance, phase. 

^^pw: bear, carry, bring, 

<l>7jni (^a) : say, affirm, 

( fydkyyopLa i: utter a sound, speak 
ioud and clear, 

il>d6yyos: a sound, voice. 



<f>CK-avBp(>)irlai love of human 
beings, humanity, benevolence, 
philanthropy. 

^tX-Aj'^pcoTTos: loving mankind, 
benevolent, humane, philan- 
thropic. 

4>CKko3: love, be fond of, be a 
friend to, 

4>'CK-nnros (tTTTros) : loving horses, 
fond of horses; Philip. 

0tX6-5r;/jtos: loving the people. 

4>CK6-\oyo%\ loving speech or 
words, fond of literature; a 
student of language and litera- 
ture, a philologue, philologist. 

<l>iXo-fxa$4is (juA^os, ixavdiivcj) : 
fond of learning; a person who 
is fond of learning, a philo- 
math. 

<^lKos: friend, lover. 

< l)LKo-ao(t>la : love of wisdom, pld" 
losophy. 

4>CK6-(TOii)os\ a lover of wisdom, 
philosopher. 

(jiKkyo): burn, flame, blaze. 

0X€^, gen. <l)\eP-6s: a vein. 

^X6{, gen. <l)\oy-6s (<l)\kyo)): a 
flame, blaze, phlox. 

4>ofikoyLai: be afraid, fear. 

4>6^os: fear, dread, terror. 

<l>oiPos,iem, (l)oiPr}: pure, bright, 
radiant; used as an epithet of 
Apollo and his twin sister 
Artemis, so that Apollo was 
often called ^otjSos, Phoebus, 
and Artemis ^oifir}, Phoebe. 

(t>pLyiia {<l>p6.aao)) : fence, screen ^ 
defence. 
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<f>p6Li(») (<l>pa8) : show, tell, declare. 

^pA(7ti; utterance, expression, 
phrase, phraseology. 

<l>p6.cr<T0) (<l>pay) : build a fence, 
fence in, fortify. 

<l){i\a^Ls: a watching, guarding, 
phylazis. 

<^uXA(rg-c o (^uXctic): guard, pro- 
tect. 

<I>{jXKov: a leaf. 

<l)vkov: a race, a tribe. 

<^muc6^: relating to nature, natu- 
^Iral, physical. 

<l)v<no\oyLa: study of nature, nai- 
^'^fF&^^osophy, physiology. 

<l>v(no\6yos ((jy^aLs-^-Xkyoci): one 
who discourses about nature, 
a natural philosopher, a physi- 
ologist. 

4>{}<Ti's (<l>{jo)): growing, what 
grows, nature. 

4>vt6v: that which has grown, a 
plant, a tree. 

^^coj grow. 

<l)0)vfi: sound, voice. 

<l>(as, gen. ^a>r-6s : light. 

0co<r-06pos {<l>ep(t)) : light-bearing; 
a light-bearer. Eng. deriv. 
phosphorous. 



XoIttj: hair, especially long flow- 
ing hair. 

X&os: chaos. 

xapoKriip (xapAo-cco) : a mark, 
impress, stamp, character. 



XapA(7<ra> (xapcoc) : scratch, fur- 
row, engrave. 

X&(^ficL: a yawning, a chasm. 

X€tp: hand. 

*X€6po-/iaj'r€la (fx&vTLs) : fortune- 
telling from the hand, palmis- 
try, chiromancy. 

X^i'Povpyla (kpy, work) : a work- 
ing with the hand, handicraft; 
in medicine, operating with 
the hand, surgery, chirurgery. 

X^f'PovpyiKbs: relating to surgery, 
surgical, chirurgical. 

X^ipovpyds: a handworker, a 
surgeon, chirurgeon. 

xltiOLi-poi' a she-goat; a fabulous 
monster part lion, part goat, 
and part serpent; hence Eng- 
lish chimera, and chimerical. 

xXwp6s: light green, green. 

Xo6lv7j (xk(^)' a funnel. 
xMog^: groat, grit, lump; 
gristle, cartilage. 

ypgij: a gut, a string made of 
gut for a lyre or harp, a chord, 
a cord. 

xopb^ : a dancing place, a dance, 
a band of dancers arid singers, 
a chorus, choir. 

XPI'(^t6s (xp^w): anointed; 6 
Apt<rr6s, the anointed one, 
Christ. 

XP^w: anoint. 

XpovLKds : relating to time; of 
long uuration, chronic. 

Xpbvos : time. 

Xpvabs: gold. 

Xpc^/Jio,' color, chrome. 
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^dXXci): twang a bow string, 
play a lyre, or harp. 

^dX/ia. a tune played on the 
harp, or lyre. 

^aX/i6s: a song sung to the music 
of the harp, a psalm. 

^ePgos : a falsehood, lie. 

j^iJXJki breath, life, soul, spirit, 
mind. 



Ml (contracted form of dotS^ 
from kdbo), sing): song, ode. 

i^delov: place of song, music hall, 
odetmi. 

^Bkia {d)$) : push, thrust, shove. 

46vi egg. 

&pa: season, hour. 

d)afx6s {(hSko)) : a pushing, thrust- 
ing, shoving. 

*&aji(^iSLiS'i a pushing, osmosis. 



VI. INDEX AND KEY TO DERIVATION 



144. The Greek words are intended to suggest the deriva- 
tion of the English words which they follow. These Greek 
wotds and the words related to them should be looked up in 
the vocabulary by anyone who wishes to trace the derivation 
of the English words. The numbers refer to sections in this 
book. 



acme, dx/i^ 
acoustic, &KovaTLK6s 
acrobat, djcpofiariis 
acrobatic 

aeronaut 34, 79, A^p, va{)Trjs 
aesthetic 43, 84, alaQrjTucds 
agnostic 41, &yv(t)<TTiK6s 
agonize, 6.yo)VL6.(jo 
agony, iLycavla 
agronomy 121 
alms, kXeTjfioaijvTi 
alphabet i 
amethyst, &txkdv<TTos 
amoeba, Lixoi^ii 
amorphous 107 
amphioxus, d/i0l, b^hs 
amphitheater 51, 100, III {h) 
anabolic 117, kvafiokiKbs 
anabolism 117, iLvafio\i(Tn6s 
anaemia (anemia), kv-, alfxa 
anaesthesia 77, kvaKrBriala 
anaesthetic 53, 84 
analgesia, avoKyriala 
analogous 129, LvoKoyoz 
analysis 77, LvLXvais 
analytic, analytical 84 
anarchy 116 
anathema 51, iuva, tLStjul 



anatomy 75, kvaroixii 

anecdote 83 

anemometer &v€nos, /xerpov " 

anemone, iivefjujovrj 

angel 10 

angiosperm, kyyelov, airkptxa 

anodyne 53 

anomalous, dvco/zaXos 

anomaly, di^co/iaXia 

anonymous, av-, bvvna; see &pofxa 

antagonism 96 (/) 

antagonist 96 (/), iLVTayoovLariis 

antagonistic 96 (/) 

antagonize 96 (/), iiVTaycovi^o- 

juat 
antarctic, 6lvtI, &pktos 
anthem, iLvriflxavos 
anther 38 

anthophorous, &v$0Sf <t>kpo) 
anthropoid 94 

anthropology, avSpcowoSj Xcyco 
anthropomorphism, dj/^pcoVos, 

/iop0i} 
antidote 42, 51, 83 
antinomy 121 
antistrophe, dvrl, aTpo<t>r] 
antithesis iii 
antithetic 11 1 
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antitoxin, &vtI, ro{uc6$ 
apathetic 53, 118 
apathy 118, iLiraBeia 
apheresis 10 1 
apology 51, airoKoyia 
apostasy 51, 112 
apostate 112, iLToaT&TTjs 
apostle, &ir6<TTo\os 
apostrophe, kiroarpoftAi 
apothecary iii 
apothegm, &7r60^€7/ia 
aptera, A-, irrkpov 
arachnida, Lpkxvri 
archaeologist 116 
archaeology 116 
archaic 116 
archangel 116 
archetype 116 
archiblast 116 
architect 116 
architectonic 116 
archives 116 
arctic, &pktos 
argon 135 
argonaut 79 
aristocracy 47, 131 
aristocrat 131 
aristocratic 131 
arithmetic 32, 92, 96 (J) 
artery, kprripia 
arthritis 93, no 
arthropoda, apdpoVy irovs 
arthrosis 73, no 
article 48 
asbestos, aafiearos 
ascetic, LffKriruibs 
aseptic 53 
aspirates 64 (i) 
aster, iLariip 
asteroid 94 
asthenia, LtrBkveia 
asthma, S.<T6fxa 



astrologer 85, 86, 100, III (a), 

102, 124 
astrological 124 
astrologize 103 
astrology 86, 102, 103, 124 
astronomer 121, 103 note 
astronomize 103 
astronomy 103, 121 
asylum, &av\os 
atheism, d-, Beds 
athlete 76 

atmosphere, 6.Tiik, o-^aipa 
atom, &TOfios 
atrophy, Arpo^la 
authentic, ahdevrucds 
autobiography, ahrky filos, 

ypktjxji 
autocracy 131 
autocratic, ahrbsy kp&tos 
autograph 47 
automatic, ahronaTUcbs 
automaton, ahrbnaTot 
autopsy 45, ahToypia 
axiom, d^tcojua 
azygos, af U70S 

barbarian 96 (/) 
barbarism 77, 96 (/) 
barbarize 77, 96 (/) 
baritone (barytone), fiaphrovos 
barometer, jSdpos, ukrpov 
base, basis 36 
Bible, jStjSXtov 

bibliotheca in, PiPXiodiiK'n 
biographer 85, 86 
biography 86 
biologize 127 
biology, jStos, X^7co 
bionomics, jStos, vdpLos 
bishop 139, kiriaKoiros 
botany, ^otLvhi 
brachiopod, ppaxio^Vy iroOs 
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bronchia lo 
bronchitis 93 
bucolic, PovKoKuch 
butter, ^ohrvpov 

calisthenics 53, icaXXt-, aBkifin 

calligraphy, KtOCKi-y yp6.<l>o) 

calyx, KoKv^ 

canon 34 

carcinoma, Kapdvos 

cardiac 90 

carpophore, Kapirds, 4>kp(a 

catabolic 117 

catabolism 117 

catalepsy, KarAXry^ts 

catalog 51, /car AXo7o$ 

cataract 51, icarapAo-o-w 

catarrh 71, Karkppoos 

catastrophe 51, KaTaaTpo<tffi 

category, Kart/jyopla 

cathedral, KadkpSa 

Catholic, KadoKiKds 

caustic, KavariKhs 

cauterize, KavTrjpLii^co 

cemetery, kolhtj-ttjplov 

cenotaph, k€v6s, rk4>o% 

center, KkvTpov 

chaetognatha, xatri;, yv&dos 

chaos, xAos 

chaotic 

character, xo-poxHip 

characterize 

chasm, x^<^y^^ 

chirography 34, x^^P 

chiromancy 108, x^f-pofJiavrela 

chirurgery 135 

chirurgical 135 

chlorophyll, xXwp6s, <l>{j\\ov 

choanocyte, xoavriy k{;tos 

choir, xop^s 

chondrectomy, x^^^pos, k, rkuvci) 

chondrotome, x^vbpo^y rkuvo) 



chord, xop^ 
chorus 22 

Christ, XP^^) XPt'f^T^ 
chronic, xpoj't*c6s 
chronology, xp^vcs, \ky<a 
chronometer, xp^vos, pJkTpov 
chrysanthemum, xpv<r^, ^vdenov 
cladophyl, kXASos, <f>i}KKov 
cleptocratic 131 
cleptomania, KkkirTris, fiavia 
climax 34 
clinic, k\lv(,k6s 

coelenterata, koTXos, tvrtpov 
coelomata, KoiXcofia 
coleoptera, KoKeds, icrkpov 
colon, kcjKov 
comedy, Kcofu^Sla 
comet, KOfjLiiTTjs 

comic, KCOfJLLKds 

comma, Kdnna 
compound words 62, 98 ff . 
cord, xop^ 
Corinth 89 
Corinthian 89 
corruptions 139 
cosmetic 96 (b) 
cosmogony, Kda/ios, yiyvofiat, 
cosmopolitan 32 
cosmos, Koanos 
cotyledon, K0Tv\rj8<ji)v 
crasis, icpAo-ts 
crater 76 
crisis 41, 77 
critic 30 
critical 41 
crocus, KpdKos 
crypt 83 
cryptogam 83 
cryptogram 41, 83 
crystal, Kp^araXKos 
ctenophore, Krcts, <l>kpo) 
cube, k{)Pos 
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cyclamen, xincXdjuu-oi 

cycle, KiwXiw 

cylinder, k{j\iv5p<s 

cynosure, Kwin-ovpa 

Cyrus 22 

cyst, cystis, k£«tt« 

cyatectomy, Kiiafis, bcTtitvo) 

cyte, Kir OS 

cytoblast, kutoi, ffKaatln 

cytogenesis, jdJTOS, 'itvem 

cytoplasm, k£itm, TcKiuina. 

dacryrrhea, SaicpOppoLa 
deacon, St6xoi'oi 
deleterious, SriXko/iai 



demagogue 133 

demagogy 133 

democracy 131 

democrat 131 

democratic 38, 131 

demon 34 

denominative 60 

dermatology 34 

despot, feffxinji 

despotic 

despotism 

deuteroplasm, SfijjtptK, s-XAff/in 

devil 139, Sid^oXos 

diadem, Siadiitia 

diagonal, SiAjoivos 

diagram, 6id, Tpir^w 

dialect 129, SLoXiyotiai 

dialectic 129 

dialogue 129 

diameter 51 

diaphanous 119 

diaphragm 51 

diarrhea, diappoia 

diarthrosis no 

diastase 112 

diastasis 112 



diastatic iia 
diastem 112 
diathesis in 
diathetic in 

didactic, SiSiaxa 

dieresis 10 1 

diet 30, Slaira 

dUeramags Sikitfifia. 

diocese, Sioketris 

diosmosis, 5i6., inriids 

diphtheria, Si<l>6(pa 

diphthong 12, 53 

diploma, SlTrXmiia 

diplomat 

diplomatic 

diptera, 5i-, irripov 

dogma 34, 132 

dogmatic 132 

dogmatism 132 

dogmatist 133 

dogmatize 132 

dose 42 

double consonants 64 (4) 

doxology 132 

drachm, Spaxi^^ 

drama 34, 41, 78 

drastic, SpaaTu<6s 

dryad, 5pvs 

dynamic 36, 44 

dynamite, SOva/us 

dynamo (dynamo-electric 1 

chine), Si/vana 
dynasty 44, Swaarela 
dysentery 53, Svt-, tvnpov 
dyspepsia 41, 53 

eccentric 51, inKivrpucbt 
echo, iixii 
eclectic 130 
eclogue 130 
ecology, ^KOT, X^Y" 
economic 121 
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economics i3i 

economist 121 

economize lai 

economy 30, 104, lai 

ecstasy 113 

ecstatic 112 

-ectomy, feroM, farfpcw 

egoism 49 

egoistic 49 

egotism 49 

egotistic 49 

elastic, &.aaTix6s 

electric 136, liXtxTpov 

electrolysis 41 

electro-magnet, ilXanpov, Ma7- 

elegiac, t\(y*iaKin 

elegy, i\eyeiov 
elephant, tXf^is 
emblem 117 
embryo, tit^pvop 
emphasis 119 
emphatic 119 
emporium, inv6piov 
eocaustic 51, kv, KavorixJ! 
encephalus 19, i'yKf<l>n.\os 
enchiridion 19, tyx^^p^^ov 
encomium 10 
endemic, <c, Sijuos 
endocarp, ^^Sdj', Kapiris 
endogen 53 

endosmosis. ivSov, SiapiOiais 
energetic 135 
energy 51, 135 
enbydrous 51, iv, iSaip 
enigma, alvLy/ia 
enthusiasm, ki/8aua laujio^ 
enthusiast, iv6ovai.atTTT}i 
enthusiastic, ipQovaiaaTiKis 
entomology tvTOfiov, \tyia i.. ' 
entomostraca, ivrofim', iajpoKav 
ephemeral, kvl, iii^pa. 



epiblast, ItI, pKaarbs 

epic, kictKiis 

epidemic, k-Kl, S^pot 

^idermis 51, trl, Wp/w 

epigram 51, 78, k-iriypatipa 

epigrammatic, iircypa^i/^QT-tf 

epigraphy, inypaipii 

epileptic 65 

epilepsy loi 

epilogue 129, iwDioyos 

epiphyte 83 

Episcopalian, iiriaKOTrm 

episode, tTraaoSiov 

epistle, kviaroM 

epitaph 51, k-irl, t4<^ 

epithem 111 

epithesis iii 

epithet 83, iii 

epitome, tiriTop^ 

epizoijn, txt, fipoc 

epoch, kTTOxv 

ergograph 135, end 

erythrocyte, kpv0piK, Kiirm 

esophagus, olau, ifiay 

esoteric 52 

ether, aW^p 

ethics 93, ^OiKdi 

ethnic, i6viK6s 

ethnology, tSvos, \iyu 

Eugene 94 

eugenic 43, 94 

eulogist 139 

eulogistic 129 

eulogize 139 

eulogy 129 

-eum 81 

euphony 52, 63 

evangelical, fiayyiXiov 

evangelist 

evangelize, £CQ-y7(Mfo;iot 

exocarp, iiu, Kapvdi 

exodus 51, t^oSos 
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exogen 53, (fu, yiyvo/itu 
exoteric 52 
exosmosis, i^, Sxrfmais 

fancy 119 
fantastic 119 
fantasy ii9_ 

galaxy, yoXoJIm 
gastrectomy, yaar^p, ixroitfi 
gastric, yarrTpLnor 
gastrology, yaariip, "iJtya 
genealogy 30, ytvtakoyla 
genesis 36 
genetic 43 

geocentric, yka, nivrpov 
geode94 
geodesy 114 
geodetic 114 

geographer 100, III (a), 103, 
114 



„__„__,_y4i, 102, 114 
geologist 114 
geology 114 
geometer 114 
geometric 114 
geometry 114 
George 114 
Georgia 114 
georgic 114 
geotropism, yio., tjAvu 
geranium, ^tpiii'to;' 
gigantic 34 
glossary, yXSuraa 
grammar, ypafiiiixTLici} 
grammatical, ypaiifianK6% 
graphic, ypactuKos 
gymnasium 96 (e) 
gymnast 96 (e) 
gymnastic g6 {e) 
gymnosperm, 7vji>'6!, a-iripfia 



harmony, ipfiovta 

hectic 65 

heliocentric, ^loj, « 

heliograph 33 

heliotrope 72 

Hellene 96 {/) 

HeUenic 96 (/) 

Hellenism g6 (/) 

Hellenist 96 (/) 

Hellenistic 96 (/) 

Hellenize 96 (/) 

hematocytolysis, atfta, Kiros, 

hematophyte, al/iio, ^utAh 

hematorrhea, aljiia, ^ 

hemisphere 53 

hemorrhage, al/ioppayla 

hepatic 34 

hepatica, iiiraTui6s 

heresy 101 

heretic, alp(TiK6i 

hermit (eremite), {pi)pin)i 

hero, ^ptiJS 

heroic, ^pwtKfii 

heterodox 133 

heterodoxy 13a 

hierarch 116 

hierarchy 116 

hierophant 44 

hippodrome 33 

hippopotamus, Ivvm, roraiiSi 

history 30, laropla 

hodometer, 656s, iihrpw 

holocaust, SKos, icotw 

homogeneous 38, 47, 94, 100, 

III (t) 

homonym, 6p6s, Swim, Svo^a 
horizon, dpiftov 
horoscope, &pa, oKoirfn 
hyacinth, biuiivSo% 
hydatid, iinrts 
hydr-, CSojp 
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hydra 134 

hydrangea, SSap, hyytXcm 
hydrant 134 
hydrate 134 
hydraulic 134 and note 
hydro- 134 

hydrocyst, CSwp, Khvns 
Hydrogen, CSuip, 'iiyvoii.o.t 
hydromedusa, CStop, lAkSovao. 
hydrometer, iJSwp, ukrpov 
Jiydrophobia 134 
hydrophore 104 
hydrostatic 11a, 134 
hydrotomy, tScop, rifivu 
hygiene 30, iiyieivos 
hymenoptera, ip^v, vrkpov 
hymn, C^jiios 
hymnody, bfmpSla 
hyperbole 51, 117 
hypercritical 51 
hypertrophy, ii-nkp, Tpiitxa 
hyphen, fiijiei' 
hypnosis, iTn-on} 
hypoblast, Inri, PKaarSs 
hypochondriac, biroxi''^pioi 
hypodermic 51, 0x6, Stppa 
hypoteniise, uwaTdvovaa 
hypothesis 51, iii 
hypothetical in 
hypotrophy, viro, Tptijxi) 

-ic go 

-ical 91 

ichthyology 36 

ichthyohagous 45 

iconoclast, tln&v, kX&oi 

■ics 92 

idea 30 

idiom, l&lti)tia 

idiomatic 

idiosyncrasy, tSiovvyKpaala 

idol, tUaiKm' 



idolatry, dSuAo-^ar/xta 

idyl, tlSO}Aiov 

idyllic, flSvWuc&s 

Irene, elfyiivij 

irenic, clpTtvutlK 

iris, tpts ' 

-ism 97 

isotherm, lam, Btpptis 

-ist 97 

-istic 97 

-itis 93 

-ize 95, 97 

kaleidoscope 38 

labials 64 (1) 
laconic, koKuyuifn 
larynx 34 
lemma, Xij^iin 
lethargy, XTjBaptla 
leucocyte, \tvKb%, xbrot 
lexicon 129 
liquids 64 (i), (a) 
lithograph 32 
liturgy, \tiTovpfia 

logic Q3, 129 

logical 129 
logographer 129 
logography 129 
lyre, \ipa 
lyric, \vpiK6i 

magic, tid-yiKis 

malacostraca, fxaX(uc6f , S(rrpiuu» 

mania 1d8 

maniac 108 

martyr, fiAprus 

mausoleum 81 

mechanic 30 

megaphone 47 

melancholy 47 

melodrama, /ieX<x, Sp&fia 
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melody, n^Xt^Sia 
mesentery; fieaevrkpiap 
mesoblast, niaoSf PKacrbs 
mesocarpy fuaos, Kap-whs 
Mesopotamia, fikaosy xorafi^ 
metabolic 117 
metabolism 117 
metacarpus 51, fcapxfc 
metallurgy 135 
metamorphic 107 
metamorphose 51, 107 
metamorphosis 107 
metamorphous 107 
metaphor, tuTa<t>op6L 
metaphysics 140, fura, 4>v<nKa 
metathesis 11 1 
meteor, nerkcopos 
meter, ixkrpov 
method 32, /x€rd, 656s 
Methodist, method 
metonymy, tijerky 6vona 
metrical, nerpov 
metronome, fikrpovy vkfxco 
metropolis 100, in (b) 
miasma, iiLaafxa 
miasmatic, txiaanarucds 
microbe, fiucpSs, jStos 
microscope 47 
microtome 41, 47 
mime 109 

mimeograph, iiip.koiiaiy ypa<t>oj 
mimesis 109 
mimetic 43, 109 
mimic 109 
misanthrope 123 
misanthropic 123 
misanthropy, ixiako), avdpcoiros 
misogynism 123 
misogynist 123 
misogyny 123 

monarch, novos, apxco, nbvap- 
Xos 



monarchy, ficvapxlo, 
monk, ficfpoxos 
monogram 78 
monolith 32 
monopoly, fiopoircokLa 
monosyllable, novos, <rvKkafiii 
monotone 46 
monotonous 100, m (c) 
Morpheus 107 
morphine 107 
morphosis 107 
museum 22, 81 
music 74, 92 
mutes 64 (i) 
mycetozoon, ixi)Krts, ^Qov 
myelitis, ixijeKos 
myelocyst, iiveKos, kwttis 
myelocyte, fivekos, kvtos 
mystery, iMvarijpiov 
mystic, nvaruc&s 
myth 22, 124 
mythic 106 
mythological 106, 124 
mythologist 85, 86 
mythology 86, 106, 124 

naiad, Natds 
narcissus, vLpKuraoi 
narcosis 96 (c) 
narcotic 96 (c) 
nausea, vavala 
nautical 79 
necromancy 108 
necropolis, veKpds, 7r6Xts 
necrosis 96 (c) 
nectar, vecrap 
nemesis 121 
neolithic 47 
neophyte 47, 83 
nephritis 74, 93 
neuralgia, vevpov, 0X705 
neurasthenia, vevpov, aadeveia 
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neuraxon, vevpovy &^(i)v 
neurocyte, vevpov, kvtos 
neurology, vevpqv, X^yw 
neuroma, v€vpov 
neuron 136 
neurosis, vevpov 
neurotic, vevpov 
nomad 121 
nomadic 121 
nome X2i 
nosology 32 

notochord, vQtov, xop^^ 
nymph, vi}yL<t>ri 

ochlocracy 131 
ode, i^hii 
odeum 81 
oid 94 

oligarch, 6\lyoSf &px« 
-ology 86, 87, 122, 125 
Olympian 89 
Olympus 89 
oospore, toSvy awdpos 

optical, dlTTLKds 

optician, dwTLKds 
optics 45 

orchestra, 6px^(^rpa 
organ 32, 135 and note 
organic 135 
organism 135 
organize 135 
ornithology 34 
orphan, 6p<t>av6s 
orthodox 132 
orthodoxy 132 
orthography, dpdosy 7pA0w 
orthoptera, 6p66s, irrkpov ' 
-osis 96 (c) 
osmosis, (aa/jLCjais 
ostracize, daTpaKi^o) 
otology 34, ovsj Xeyo) 
oxygen, 6 {us, yiyvoiia^ 



pachyderm 34 
pachydermous 100, III (c) 
paedeutic 96 (J) 
palatals 64 (x) 
panacea, iravSLKeia 
panorarha 41 
pantheism 47 
pantograph- 47 
pantomime 109 
paradigm 67 
paradise, TrapASetcos 
paradox 132 
paradoxical 132 
paragraph 51 
parallel, arap6.W7Jkos 
paralysis, TrapA, Xlo) 
paraphrase, irap6.<l>pa<ns 
parasite 51, irap6.at,Tos 
parenthesis 11 1 
parenthetical iii 
pathetic 118 
pathological 118 
pathology 38, 118 
pathos 118 
patriarch 116 
patriarchy, Trarptapx^a 
patriot 79 
pedagogical 133 
pedagogue 34, i33 
pedagogy 133 
pediatric 34 
pediatry, Trats, tarpeia 
pentagon, TevT&ycovos 
peony, Tratojnos 
pepsin 41 

perianth, TrepI, &v$os 
pericardium, Trept, KapSla 
pericarp 51, Trept, Kapirbs 
perimeter 51 
period, ireplodos 
periodic, 7r€pto5-nc6s 
periphrasis, ir€pl^pacr;$ 
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perisarc, npl, a&p^ 
peristyle, TCfplarvkav 
peritoneum, ■nipnbve.iov 
petal, vtitikov 
phagocyte, ^ay, Kfiros 
phalamt, <^dXa7j 
phanerogam up 
phaotasm 119 
phanlasmagory 119 
phantom 119 
pharmaceutic 96 (J) 
pharmacopeia, ^apiaxvroda 
pharmacy 32 
pharynx, ^i-pvy^ 
phase 119 

phenomeaon 30, 44, tig 
Philadelphia 3 a 
philanthropic 122 
philanthropist 12a 
philanthropy 122 
philharmonic 122 
Philip 122, ^iXtiTToi 
philodemic 122 
philologist 12a 
philology 122 
philomath 122 
philosopher 122 
philosophy 80, 122 
phlebotomy 34, •i>\'fp, rinvia 
phlox, <(iX6f 
phonetic, <(jwi^, i^ojvfw 
phonograph, (ptiivi}, yp&ipia 
phosphorous 85 
photograph 34 
photographer 85, 86 
photography 86 
photosphere, ifiSis, a/fiatpa 
phyllophorous, tjivKhoi', <pipoi 
phyllopoda, ipOWov, ttoBs 
phylum, 'f'^ov 
physical 36, 90 
physician, ^ivtKbs 



physics 36, 93, 136 
physiography, ■^forw, ypiitxa 
physiological 124 
physiologize 124 
physiology 1241 136 
-phyte 83 
pirate 96 (a) 
piratical 96 (a) 
plague, ttXjjt^ 
planet, ir\6.vi]s 
plasm 67 

plaster, iti-KXoaTpov 
plastic 66 
plethora, xXijOipij 
pleura, xXfupA 
plutocracy 131 
pneumatic, jn'eu^anitii 
pneumonia, icvtbituv 
poem 78 
_jioet 30, 41, 73, 76 
polemic, Tro\efiiK6i 
poUomyelitis, iroXiAs, pliiKos 
political 79, 90 
politics 36, 79, 92 
poly an thou s 38 
polygamous 80, 85, 86 
polygamy 80, 86 
polyglot,7roXiis,7XwrTa =7Xfl9'(ra 
polygon, woKbtiifos 
polymorphous 107 
polypus 34 

polytechnic^ xoXfe, Tkxvi 
polytheism 47 
pomp 75 
pore, vipos 
practical 65, 84, 120 
practice 120 
pragmatic 40, 41, 120 
praxis 130 
prefix 58 

Presbyterian, irpfaffiirepoi 
priest, 139, irpttT&ijTtpoi 
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prism, vpiafia 
problem 117 
problematic 117 
prognathous 32 
prologue 51, 129 
propaedeutic 96 (i) 
prophet 51, irp6, ^ry/it 
prophylaxis, irp6, {jyvK&aaoi 
protagonist, TpcaTaycovLarfis 
protoplasm, ttpQtos, wKdafia 
protozoon, irpcjTos, ^(^ov 
psalm, ^aXju6s 
pseudonym 38 
pseudopodia, ypevdos, tovs 
psychiatry, yl/vxhy larpda 
psychotherapy, ^ux^, Sepaireia 
ptomaine, irrQ/J^a 
pyosis 96 (c) 
pyramid, irvpapis 
pyre, irvpii 

pyrography, Trvp^ypinlxa 
pyrosis 96 (c) 
pyrotechnic 34 

rhetor 19, 76 
rhetoric 92 
rhetorical 90 
rhinoceros, i>ivoKkpo3% 
rhinology 34 

rhododendron, f^dSov, hkvbpov 
rhythm, f>v$p6s 
rhythmical, f^vBpuc^s 
root 55 

sarcasm, aapKaapSs 
sarcastic, aapKaarucSs 
sarcoma, cApf 
sarcophagus 45, <rAp{, (t>ay 
satyr, akrvpos 
scandal, aK&pdaKov 
scene, aKTjvii 
scenic, (TKrivucbs 



scepter 32 

scheme, trxyip-a 

schism 41, 113 

schismatic 113 

schist 113 

schistocyte 113 

schistoglossia 113 

scholar, crxoX^, Latin scholaH 



ris, scholaris 



scholastic 66 

scholium, <rx.^y^ioif from trxp^^ 

school 30, <rxp\ii 

sclerosis 96 (c) 

sclerotic 96 {c) 

scope, (TKoirds 

semaphore 41 

sepsis 77 

septic 84 

sibilant 64 (3) 

simple word 61 

skeleton 83 

skeptic 43 

sonants 64 (i) 

sophism 67, 96 (f) 

sophist 96 (/) 

sophistic 96 (/) 

spasm, airaapds 

spasmodic 94 

sphere, <T<t>atpa 

spheroid 94 

sphincter, a<l)iyKTiip 

sphinx, (7067 { 

sphygmic, o-0u7/jt6s 

sphygmograph 77 

^leen, (nrXijp 

sporadic, aTop6.y <ncopkbriVy <nro- 

paSucSs 
spore, unrdpos 
static 42, 112 
stem 56 

stereoscope, arepe^s, aKoirds 
stereopticon, artpeis, dirTUcds 
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stereotype, anptlx, rivosr 
sternum 33 

stigma, ffH-j pa 

stomach, ori/taXD! 

Story I shortened form of history, 

stratagem 133 

strategic 133 

strategy 100, III {a), 103, 133 

strophe, arpo^ 

suffix 57 

surds 64 (i) 

surgeon 135, 139 

surgery 135 

surgical 135 

syllable 70, loi 

sylloge 130 

symbol 117 

symmetry, avtiiuTpla, trvv+itkT- 

pov 
sympathetic 118 
sympathize 118 
sympathy 68, 118 
symphony 68 
symphysis 68 
Sjnnptom, o-t/nirTW^a 
symptomatic, avinrT(jino.T-ixb% 
synagogue, o-wavu^^ 
' synarthrosis no 
synchondrosis, IT Ok, x'S'Spoi 
syndesmosis, oufSfer^uffW 
synod, aiivoSo^ 
synonym, aiv, 6vo)ia 
syntactical 115 
syntax 115 
synthesis 42, 77, iii 
synthetic in 
syringe, tjCpiyf 
system 70, 73, 78, 112 
systematic 112 
systematize 113 



tactical 115 
tactics IIS 

taxonomy, rifis, vbnos 
technical, rexfiKis, rkjo^ 
telegram 78 
telegraph 53 
telephone, r^Xt, ifiwi^u 
telescope 43, 100, III (6) 
theater 32, $ia.Tpa» 
theism 32, Otlx 
theme in 
theologian 124 
theological 134 
theology 124 
theorem, Bt^prata 
theoretical, CtupTjTiKlis 
theory, Beaipia 
theosophy, ftAs, ooi^io 
therapeutic, dtpa.TrcvTLic6s 
therapy, Otpamla 
thermometer, Biptilx, yirpov 
-thesis in 
thoracic, Btupax-Lubs, B&pai 
thorax, BSipa^ 
-tic&4 

titanic, Ttrcwucfii 
tome 75 
tone 73, 75 
tonic, TovLniK 
topic, TovtKbi, t6xoj 
topography, rSiros, ypi<tuii 
toxic, ro futis 
toxin, rofutfis ^ 

trachea, rpaxi'i ^ 
tragedy, Tpay<fSla 
tragic, TpayiKis 
trichina 34, 6pl^ 
trichoblast 34, 0pli, ffKaa-rbs 
tricycle, rpt-, jituXos 
trigonometry, rpiyoivo/itTpla 
tripod, 34, 100, III (c) 



